“The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 
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INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE ¢ 
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resentatives of the many Indian tribes 

native to America, and still claiming 
homes in the Western States, are brought to- 
gether, whether in the “Wild West” aggrega- 
tions, such as often tour the Eastern States, or 
under the Government's direction at some 
great exposition, they find them- 
selves, save in the most primitive 
way, as unable to communicate 
with each other as you are with 
them? 

“Pshaw! an Indian's an Indian!” 
I heard a self-satisfied New Yorker 
say. He was sight-seeing in the 
breezy West, and had picked up a 
smattering of Sioux during his 
brief stay in Dakota. He was on 
the depot platform of a small town 
in Oklahoma, after he had vainly 
tried to strike up a bit of-a con- 
versation with a red-blanketed 
Oto. “An Indian’s an Indian; 
and that one there doesn’t under- 
stand me, simply because he doesn’t 
want to!” 

But the New. Yorker was from 
being right; though so apathetic 
and indifferent is the average In- 
dian of full blood, that candor com- 
pels the admission that a conver- 
sation with one of them is about 
as one-sided as that carried on in 
the shop where a man goes to be 
shaved. 

The Sioux and the Ponca, the 
Pawnee and the Apache, the Oto 
and the Navajo, the Cheyenne, 
Ute, Comanche, Kaw, Arapaho, 
Osage, except those who have been 
taught the English language, are 
helpless in the expression of their 
thoughts by word of mouth to their 
brothers of another tribe as is the 
native New Yorker to communi- 
cate with the polyglot population 
inhabitating Manhattan’s East- 
Side. 


THEIR WAY OF COMMUNICATING. 


The Indians of the West, how- 
ever, though of tribes widely se- 
parated, have one means of inter-communi- 
cation that is a marvel to the white man, not 
alone because of its adequacy to express 
thought, but even more through its simplicity 
and ease of acquirement. 

A California or Oregon Indian, belonging 
to one of the many Pacific coast tribes, who 
may have never been east of the Rockies, is 
able by means of this common language, which 
knows no tongue, to converse with a Sioux 
or Ponca whose horizon of life has been con- 
fined to that vast section between the Missouri 


LD) ID you ever stop to think that when rep- 


Language is not confined to spoken words. 
and the Indians who roam over the plains may not be able to talk to 
one another, but by means of a sign-language which is picturesque and for- 
cible they manage to make their wants known as easily as if they spoke 
One understands what it is to be independent 
of speech when one sees how easily these rough riders and these children 
of the tent can make themselves understood. - 


a single familiar tongue. 


River and the eastern foothills of the Rockies. 
This means of intertribal communication is 
the sign-language, of which little seems to be 
known and less to have been written, but of 
which an occasional scout or plainsman of an 
earlier period made himself master. 
These old plainsmen, scattered throughout 


COMMUNICATING BY SIGNS 


the West, passing their declining years on 
quiet farms, now and then burnish up their 
knowledge of the sign-language, and, meet- 
ing some blanket Indian on country road or 
street of a western town, stop the red brother 
to enjoy a few moments of quiet conversation. 
And a quiet conversation it is——accentuated 
with about the same degree ‘of noise as that 
attending a joint debate between deaf-mutes. 
But the language ~carries -understanding, and 
spoken words cannot do more than that. 
The Indian sign-language lives up to part 


The cowboys in the West 


of its appellation, at least. It is all signs. 
The signs used are the natural ones, and are 
as simple as simplicity itself. 


A LITTLE OF THE VOCABULARY. 


Did you ever notice how the paws of small 
animals are curved in when they are dead? 
That is the sign for “died” or 
“dead,” and to make it you hold 
one hand out, with fingers bent in 
toward the thumb. However, 
should you wish to say that some 
one had been killed, you would hold 
cut your fist with the knuckles 
away from you, and then move the 
wrist slowly so as to force the 
knuckles downward, indicating in 
this way that the person was struck 
down. The sign to indicate fear, 
to express that some one was afraid 
or that you had been frightened, 
is to place your right hand over 
your heart and then move that 
hand up to your throat. 

Should you meet a blanket In- 
dian of any tribe, somewhere out 
on the broad prairie, and you 
should wish to tell him that 
you had seen something, point to 
your ears. To point to one eye, 
or ear, is really the most simple, 
and less likely to be confused with 
another sign meaning something 
else. Nearly all signs are made 
with the right hand alone. 

Should you wish to ask an In- 
dian you meet where water may be 
found, make a scoop of your hand, 
and put it to your mouth as you 
would if drinking at a stream. 
When he replies, if it is a river that 
he wishes to tell you of, he will 
make the sign of water, and then 
trace the meandering course of a 
stream with his index finger; and 
if a lake, he will spread out his 
hand to cover a large space. 

The sign for walking is a splen- 
did one. Hold your hand down, 
shut up two fingers and the thumb, 
and then make the two fingers that 
are free go forward and back, like 
the legs of a person in walking. 

If you make a letter A with your two hands 
and lock the ends of your fingers, that is a 
tepee, or tent. Keep your hands in that same 
position and bend them down, so that your 
fingers point away from you, and you have 
made the sign of house,—and a very good 
one it is, because it shows how the logs are 
interlocked at the corners of the sort of house 
the white settler used to construct on the fron- 
tier. 

Should you by any chance be the guest of 
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an Indian for a night, and wish to give a gentle 
hint that you are sleepy, all you will find 
necessary will be to put up one hand with 
the palm of it toward your hand, as if you were 
going to lay it on that hand, and your host 
will understand. Put a finger up to either 
side of your head, if you wish to say “cow” 
to him, and put up all your fingers like branch- 
ing horns if you wish to say “deer.” Another 
way to say “deer”, though this is more often 
used in referring to antelope, is to imitate the 
animal’s loping with one of your hands. 

If you'd tell of a snake, wriggle one finger 
as the snake would move on the ground. 
This sign is used by other tribes in referring 
to the Snake tribe of Indians; but when a 
Sioux is mentioned the sign is most grue- 
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some,—that of cutting your throat with one 
finger. Referring to a member of the Black- 
foot tribe, you simply point to your foot; 
while, if it is a white man alluded to, a finger 
is rubbed across the forehead, to show how 
white our foreheads are. 

To say that you saw some one who was 
beautiful, put your face between the thumb 
and finger of one hand, and draw your hand 
soitly down from your forehead to your chin. 
A faint smirk of smile, made at the same time, 
greatly helps this sign. If the beauty you 
saw was a woman, make believe to take hold 
of a mass of hair on the right side of your 
head, and follow it down past the shoulder 
with your hand—as you see women do in 
dressing their hair. To tell about a child, 


you should hold your hand as far from the 
ground as its head would reach. 

The Indian sign-language is an interesting 
study, and it loses nothing of its fascination 
through its simplicity and ease of acquire- 
ment. It is primitive, but not commonplace, 
and perhaps the most startling thing one will 
find in connection with a study of it is that 
the Indian signs for “beauty,” “woman,” 
“sleep,” “seeing” and “hearing” are exactly 
the same as those used by George L. Fox, 
the famous clown, when he played “Humpty 
Dumpty. Grimaldi, the Great English clown, 
I have been told, used them, though of this 
I am not certain. That he did not unlikely, 
since they are the natural motions, gestures, 
or what you will, for expressing these terms. 


ARE YOUR HANDS SMARTER THAN YOU ARE 
YOURSELF ? By RENE BACHE 


your hands smarter than you yourseli 

are? 
Such question seems absurd, do they not? 
But they are not really so. In fact, they 
relate to matters which at the present time are 


Le AVE you got clever feet? And are 


“As you pick them up, your hands instantly de- 
tect the fact that something is wrong.” 


being studied with most serious attention by 
psychologists. 

Perhaps the most curious thing is that a 
really stupid person may possess clever hands 
—or vice versa. And the same remark may 
‘apply to feet. Have you not often seen a per- 
son of inferior intelligence, male or female, 
who was an exceptionally good dancer? 
‘There you have a case in point. 

In many ways your own hands and your 
own feet are much wiser than you are. They 
know ever so many things of which you your- 
self have no notion. For instance, tell if you 
can which shoe you put on first when you get 
up in the morning? Or which stocking? 
The chances are at least twenty to one that 
you are not sure. But your hands, they 
know ; and so likewise do your feet. 

Of course they know. Do you find that 
they hesitate when the operation is to be 
performed? Not a bit of it. They just go 
ahead and do it, and with a minimum num- 
ber of movements, because they have had long 
experience. They know their business. If 
you attempt to interfere with them by apply- 
ing your conscience to the work of putting 
on your shoes and stockings, you will discover 
that you are only hindering. 


Who attends to the whole business of dress- 
ing you every day? Your hands. While you 
are engaged in putting on your clothes do you 
pay any attention to what you are doing? 
None worth mentioning, certainly. While 
thus engaged you are thinking of something 
else—usually your plans for the day. Mean- 
while your hands are busy. They put on 
your shirt, button your clothes and tie your 
handkerchief. Incidentally, of course, they 
wash your face and hands and comb your hair. 
If you had to manage all these things for 
yourself, by the use of your mental faculties, 
they would be enormously laborious. For- 
tunately, however, that is not necessary. 
Those faithful and reliable friends, your hands, 
accomplish all your preparations for the morn- 
ing’s start. 


Your hands very plainly show their knowl- 
edge by the surprise they exhibit if objects 
with which they are accustomed to deal are 
misplaced in any way. You go down to 
breakfast, and, without being consciously 
aware of what you are doing, you start in to 
eat. But the maid, let us say, has reversed 
the usual positions of your knife and fork, 
putting the fork on the right side of your 
plate and the knife on the left side. As you 
pick them up, your hands instantly detect the 
fact that something is wrong. You look, 
perceive with your mind what is the matter 
and correct the difficulty. 


While engaged in eating breakfast, your at- 
tention is occupied with the conversation at 
table. Though enjoying the flavor of the 
eggs, the bacon and the coffee, you are hardly 
conscious of the processes by which they are 
conveyed to your mouth. Your hands attend 
to all that part of the business, saving you a 
vast deal of trouble. 


Your hands, in fact, are automata. They 
act independently of your brain. But, unlike 
ordinary mechanical automata, they possess 
intelligence of their own. Furthermore, they 
have a great deal of knowledge which has 
been obtained through experience. Many 
years of practice have taught them how to 
dress you and feed you with dexterity and 
without calling upon your consciousness for 
much help. 

It appears, then, that the hands have mem- 
ories. They remember, though you do not, 
which stockings goes on first. Furthermore, 
their memories are so excellent that, if you are 
a musician, they can perform long and com- 
plicated places on the piano with perfect ac- 
curacy while you yourself converse or atten] 
to something else entirely different. 


When a woman knits, is she conscious of 
what she is doing? Only once in a while, 
perhaps, when her hands tell her that she has 
dropped a stitch. Then she looks, sees the 
mistakes and remedies it. She talks, or even 
reads, while knitting. If asked how she does 
it, she will say that she has “a feeling of it” 
~——that she feels in her hands that she knits 
and how she must knit. 

The celebrated magician Houdin, in order 
to cultivate the rapidity of sight and touch 
perceptions which was so important in his 
business, early in life devoted much practice to 
the juggling of balls in the air. After a time 
he found that he could actually read from a 
book placed before him on a table while keep- 
ing four balls going at once. Mental atten- 
tion was no longer required, his hands man- 
aging the balls. Thirty years later, for the 
sake of experiment, he tried again, and found 
that he could still read while keeping three 
balls up. His hands, having learned the trick, 
had not forgotten it. 

In respect to intelligence, hands seem to 
vary quite as much as people do. Some per- 
sons are remarkable for their clever hands. 
One surgeon will be a much better operator 
than another, because of a superior manual 
aptitude. It is not merely a question of teach- 
ing; one individual is born with smarter hands 
than those of another. We commonly say of 


“Only once in a while, perhaps, when her hands 
tell her that she has dropped a stitch.” 


a man or woman who has stupid hands that he 
or she is “clumsy.” What we term “dexter- 
ity” is the gift of clever hands—a gift suscep- 
tible of improvement, of course, by training. 
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Anybody’s hands must be educated in order 
to acquire dexterity. But some hands, like 
some children in school, learn much faster 
than others. Everybody has noticed how 
much quicker some persons are than others ‘n 
shuffling and dealing cards. This, with prac- 
tice, soon becomes wholly automatic, but some 
individuals never can learn to do it quickly 
or gracefully. The. trouble is that they have 
stupid hands. Yet they may be extremely in- 
telligent people. 

A practiced card player while dealing is 
thinking of other matters. The hands attend 
to that. But, if two cards happen to stick 
together, the hands give instant notice of the 
difficulty, and the attention of the dealer is 
directed to it. 

A very striking illustration in point is 
afforded by the typewriting machine. Ask 
any person skilled in the use of this instru- 
ment where a certain letter—say, K or H— 
is to be found on the keyboard. She will be 
much puzzled, and in all probability will reply 
that she does not know. But her fingers know 
and can find the letter instantly. They have 
an education of their own, and memories of 
their own which the brain does npt share. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the hands actually think. 
They learn things and remember them, but 
it is not their business to put ideas together 
and draw conclusions from them as the brain 
does. Thus it is probable that on more than 
one occasion you yourself have gone to your 
bedroom to change some garment, and have 
found yourself half undressed before you 
realized suddenly that your hands were putting 
you to bed. 

That is the sort of thing that people call 
“absent-mindedness’—a phenomenon due to 
temporary lack of attenton. Under such 
circumstances the hands are more or less 
liable to go on doing things, through mere 
habit, which are not desired. It is the same 
way with the feet. How often have your feet 
walked you a block or two beyond your in- 
tended destination, merely because your mind 
was not on the watch—because, in other 
words, you were thinking of something else? 

A woman ties a knot in the end of a thread 
with which she is sewing. She does it with 
one hand—a feat which no man can perform, 
by the way. Ask her how many fingers she 
employs in the operation, and she will not 
be able to tell you. But her hand knows. 
She goes through the performance two or 
three times, watching the movements of her 
fingers, and then she lets you know that three 
of them do the work. Here is a little piece 
of knowledge which she herself does -not 
possess, but she puts the question to her fingers 
and they answer. Curious, is it not? 

How is it that a woman sews a button on 
a piece of cloth, and, passing her needle 
through from the back again and again, in- 
variably strikes a hole? It would not do to 
hit the button, because the needle would be 
spoiled. She cannot tell you how she does 
it, but her fingers know. It is their business. 

Again, the woman, without thinking at all 
of what she is doing, arranges her back hair. 
Her hands, through long experience, know 
how. The performance is quite an elaborate 
one, and the woman is not able to see what 
she does—though probably she will take a 
look afterward, with the help of a hand 
mirror, to make sure that the result is correct. 
Her fingers, however, have been educated to 
the task, and may be expected to perform it 
satisfactorily —Chicago Examiner. 


Ture Srent Worker is one of the best papers 
that I have ever read. 

; ARNO KLOPFER. 
Hotyoxt, Mass. 
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Wrong Judgments 


\W RONG judgments are not unknown 


in this world of ours. In fact it may 

be questioned whether they do not 
cutnumber the correct or reliable judgments. 
It is safe to say that no person is so fortunate 
as to escape rendering incorrect and even un- 
just judgments at times; for only he who is 
in constant touch with infinite wisdom can al- 
ways decide wisely. 

The first cause of wrong judgments is the 
condition of one’s own mind and heart. The 
person who is trustful of others, who in his 
heart willingly accords another an honest pur- 
pose as long as it is not absolutely known that 
he acts from wrong motives, is the one who 
makes the fewest wrong jugdments. 

lf one must err“n judgment, it is less serious 
without doubt to err in giving lenient than 
harsh judgments. The following incident em- 
phasizes this point, somewhat ludicrously per- 
haps, but pertinently. The story is told that 
King James VI, of Scotland, soon after re- 
moving to London, was waited upon by the 
Spanish ambassador, a learned man, but one 
who had an idea that every country should 
have a “professor of signs,” through whom 
persons of any tongue could communicate 
without the use of spoken or written language. 
The King in order to do honor to his country, 
or, more properly, to himself, told the ambas- 
sador, when he was once lamenting the fact 
that no country in Europe was possessed of 
such a gifted person, that his college at Aber- 
deen, Scotland, had such a professor. 

The ambassador was overjoyed at the news, 
and immediately determined upon meeting the 
talented gentleman. The king at once ap- 
prized the college faculty of the intended visit 
of the ambassador; so the faculty contrived 
a stratagem. “There was one Geordy, a but- 
cher, blind of one eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit and roguery about him. He was 
got, instructed to be professor of signs, but 
not to speak on pain of death. Geordy cheer- 
fully undertook the role. He was gowned, 
wigged and placed a chair of state in a room 
in the college. The ambassador was shown 
into Geordy’s room, and left to converse with 
him as best as he could, the professors await- 
ing the issue with fear and trembling. “The 
ambassador held up one of his fingers to 
Geordy ; Geordy held up two of his. The am- 
bassador held up three; Geordy clenched his 
first and looked stern. The ambassador then 
took an orange from his pocket and held it 
up; Geordy took a piece of barley cake from 
his pocket, and held that up, after which the 
ambassador bowed to him, and retired to the 
other professors, who anxiously inquired his 
opinion of their brother. “He is a perfect 
miracle, said the ambassador; ‘I would not 
give him for the wealth of the Indies!’ 

“The professors inquired for the particulars 
of his interview. ‘Why,’ said the ambassador, 
‘| first held up one finger, denoting that there 
is one God; he held up two, signifying that 
there are the Father and Son: I held up three, 


meaning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 


ne clenched his fist, to say these three are one. 
{ then took an orange signifying the goodness 
of God, who gives his creatures not only the 
necessaries but the luxuries of life, upon which 
the wonderful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, and pre- 
ferable to every luxury.’ 

“After the ambassador's departure, the pro- 
fessors sought Geordy to hear his verison of 
the signs. 

“The rascal!’ said Geordy ; what did he do 
first, think ye? He held up one finger, as 
much as to say, you have only one eye. Then 
I held up two, meaning that my eye was as 
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good, perhaps, as both of his. Then the fel- 
low held up three of his fingers to signify 
that there are but three eyes between us, and 
then I was so mad at the scoundrel that I 
steeked my neive, and was to come a whack 
on the side of his head, and would ha’ done 
it, too, but for your sakes. Then the rascal 
did not stop his provocations here, but, for- 
sooth, took out an orange, as much as to say, 
your poor, beggarly, cold country can not 
produce that. I showed him a whang of a 
bear bannock, meaning that I did na’ care a 
farthing for him nor his trash either as long 
as I ha’ this. But by a’ that’s guid,’ con- 
cluded Geordy, I’m angry yet that I didna’ 
thrash him.’ ” 

The generous interpretation given the in- 
cident by the ambassador was due to the state 
of his own mind. He was ready and anxious 
to see the best in the new professor, and 
Geordy’s mind was just in the right mood to 
interpret ungenerously the actions of the am- 
bassador. This incident doubtless finds its 
counterpart again and again in the lives of us 
all. It might be well to form the habit of 
observing our judgments carefully, to see 
whether often they may not be unjust, due our 
preconceived ideas. Happy is he whose ten- 
dency is toward favorable or righteous judg- 
ments. It is a gift second to no other. 


The School House on the Hill 


’Tis perhaps a mile or less, in a pretty still recess, 
Where there’s soft and gentle murmuring of the 
breeze 
Mid a pretty rustic scene, favored by the vernal 
green, 
Stands the. School House hid by trees. 
*Tis attractive, not a doubt—lovely nature all about, 
And to ramble to this spot there is no harm; 
So we hear the “laddie” say, as he contemplates 
away, 
To make a visit to this spot to see the “marm.” 
On just any Wednesday eve, takes the lad his silent 
leave 
From the worry of “the office” and down “the 
pike” 
He starts to fill the date, and ‘tis seldom he is late, 
And the fun he has is only known to “Ike.” 
“She's a lolla now, you bet; and the dearest I have 
met ;— 
The divinest and the finest, and the mine-'st of the 
few’ — 
So in sleep this “Ikie” chatters, 
what it matters, 
If she is @ country school mam, 
too!” 
On Sunday eve again banishing all care and pain, 
With the boldness of a villain now he starts. 
So repeated in a way are “the stunts of yesterday” 
Yet—why not? “Tis but a drama of “Two hearts,” 
So the couple twice a week find a quiet place to 
speak 
Where the moon and silent constellations dumb 
with envy burn. 
But, alas! the dusty pike is too oft traversed by 
“Tke.” 
How can the people never see and learn? 
Here’s a health to “the school marm” and a health 
to happy “Ike.” 
May his choosen nights be moonlight without 
chill! 
So his path may be well lighted and his heart not 
get excited : 
And the “lassie” not get frighted— 
When he’s looking for the School House on the hill? 
Kansas City OccaASsIONAL. 


Cannot Refuse 
Your paper-is so good that I cannot refuse to re- 
new my subscription and I hope your paper will be 
better and better as it appears in each issue. 
Mart L. ABERN. 


“Now I wonder 


she is a nice girl 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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F. P. Gibson, Room 3, 79 S. Clark St, 


School for the Deaf, on October 2, was 

attended by an immense crowd, among 
them being many of the Chicago deaf. The 
accompanying cut will give a good idea of 
the fine building that has been erected and 
dedicated to the education of the Catholic 
deat. 

The Chicago Tribune in its account of the 
exercises had the following to say: 

“The new Ephpheta School for the 
Deaf is now an assured fact,” said the 
Rev. Ferdinand Moeller of the Jesuit 
parish of the Holy Name yesterday. 
“We prayed hard for it, too, but during 
the praying there was a lot of wurk be- 
ing done.” 

Thus did Father Moeller, summarize 
the long task of raising funds for the 
new school building at Belmont and 
Fortieth aveune, erected at a total cost 
of $150,000 and dedicated yesterday by 
Archbishop Quigley. The ceremony 
was particularly opportune, as the pres- 
ent year is the twenty-fifth of the 
existence. 

The silver jubilee opened with the 
celebration of high mass in the school 
chapel, Archbishop Quigley officiating. 
At the conclusion of the dedicatory exercises the 
guests were given a banquet. This was followed 
by the chief address of the day. 

“The school is in the nature of a general charity,” 
said Archbishop Quigley, “for in it are interested 
men and women of all nationalities, members of 
the Catholic church in Chicago. 

“This is truly blessed, beautiful work. It teaches 
the children how to use the eye to the best advantage 
and so develops the only avenue to the soul of each 
poor boy and girl.” 

The Ephpheta society of Catholic women was 
founded in 1884 as the direct result of the labors 
of Fathers Damon and Meurer, who were here at 
that time. A school for deaf-mutes was soon started 
at Twelfth and May streets, and it grew steadily 
until nine years ago, when sixty-four boys had to be 
turned away because of the small quarters. 

It was this incident that stirred Father Moeller to 
his hardest efforts, and with the co-operation of the 
ladies, the bequest of $43,000 by Mrs. Mary Board- 
man, of California, and smaller donations he had the 
work started. 

The new building is not yet completely paid for, 
but confidence was expressed at yesterday's exer- 
cises of the raising of the entire fund within a few 
months. The 150 boys already being cared for by 
the society will be taken to their new home during 
the week. There are accomodations for over 200. 

+ + & 

A writer in a Chicago paper recently made 
the assertion that it usually sounds silly when 
one hears people talking in a language not 
known to, yourself. Perhaps this accounts 
for the way some people get silly when they 
see two deaf people conversing in their lan- 
guage. 


ci dedication of the new Ephpheta 


tot 
Figures that have been compiled by Chicago 
railway officials say that 47,416 people have 
met their deaths from trespassing on railway 
property during the past ten years. 
It would be of interest to know just how 
many of the above number were deaf. We 
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believe it would amount to quite a large per- 
centage, for almost every issue of our school 
papers, as well as the daily press, has some 
such mention. 

The deaf man who indulges in track-walk- 
ing not only takes his life cheaply, running 
the risk of filling a “suicide’s grave,’ but 
commits an act of trespass—invades the pro- 
perty (grounds) of another—and is not en- 
titled to the sympathy or protection of any 
man who observes the law. The sooner it is 
drilled into the minds of the younger genera- 
tion now at school that a railway is not a public 
thoroughfare, the fewer will be the number 
of the distressing accounts of “met his death 
while walking the track” which appear in the 
deaf press. 

ee + 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., figured in 
a fire panic at its meeting hall October 9. 
Fire was discovered in an adjoining room 
while its meeting, at which some 80 members 


EPHPHETA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT CHICAGO, 


Dedicated October 2, 1909. 


were present, was in session and it was only 
the cool heads of some of the members that 
prevented, perhaps, the death or serious in- 
jury of many, the hall being four stories above 
the street and the only stairway down directly 


Mecuanic’s Fountain at SAN FRANCISCO, 
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in the path of the fire. As it was, the mem- 
bers made a quick and orderly exit and no 
one was hurt. We are told that the usual 
panic-stricken yells of “fire” were in evidence, 
but they literally fell on deaf ears that time 
and probably we have another case to record 
as to deafness ——— compensations. 


The Chicago Daily News recently gave an 
account of some trouble that had broken out 
in an English workhouse—a kind of a strike 
—hecause of the snoring indulged in by many 
of the inmates. It was stated that the diffi- 
culty was solved by obliging the worst of- 
fenders to sleep with the deaf inmates. While 
this solution may have been a good one, the 


way in which reference was made to “deaf 
paupers” causes us to wonder if there are 
not a good many of that class in the institu- 
tion. If so, we suppose the Homes for the 
Aged and Infirm Deaf movement has not at- 
tained the impetus in the United Kingdom 
that it has in this country. 

+e % 

In connection with our letter this month 
we present a cut of the Mechanic’s Fountain 
in San Francisco. This piece of sculpture 
is the work of Douglas Tilden. For loan of 
the cut we are indebted to Popular Mechanics, 
from the October issue of which we quote 
the following, appearing in an article on 
“American Freak Monuments :” 

“While the elaborate Mechanic’s Fountain 
in San Francisco is not to be classed with such 
freak statuary as described above (in the 
body of the article), it is probably the most 
bizarre and daring expression of unbridled 
fancy among the great works of sculpture in 
America, and is so unusual as to 
bring it within the scope of this 
study.” 

Lot 

Robert P. McGregor, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is scheduled to give a 
lecture at Chicago, December 31, 
under the auspices of the Literary 
Circle of the Pas-a-Pas_ club. 
Those who have seen “Mac” in 
action can appreciate the treat 
which is in store for the members. 


of the Lit. 
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Chicago Division gives its an- 
nual Thanksgiving Eve dance at 
Fraternity Hall, Wednesday ee- 
ning, November 24 and the affair 
promises to eclipse past records. 
The Division will probably keep open house 
on New Year’s Day, as was the case last 
year. In February its annual masquerade - 
ball will be given. 

Lt 

December ushers in election days for Chi- 
cago Division and the Pas-a-Pas club, their 
annual election of officers coming in that 
month. . Politics are already warming up and 
the 1910 officers for the two organizations 
will have plenty of campaigning to look back 
to. 

oot 

Mr. Pach’s article in the last WorxkeEr re- 
garding the value of moving-pictures finds a 
responsive echo in this part of the country. 
The Chicago deaf are great patrons of these 
shows and some have already taken part in 
them. At one time there was a movement 
to organize a company from among the best 
of our signers with the intention of producing 
a film that would be a representative one— 
a play given entirely in signs and pantomime 
—but for some reason the plan was aban- 
doned. 

ee 

In taking part in the Labor Day parade 
(of which we see accounts in other papers) 
the deaf of Seattle made good. They were 
“silent workers” all right. 

yi a 


The Cub Reporter on the Chicago Journal 
is evidently a flagrant “case.” In chroniciling 
the arrest of a deaf-mute he quotes the officer 
making the arrest as asking: “What is the dif- 
ference between an insane person and a deaf 
and dumb person?” 

Yes, this is one on Chicago, but the officer 
in question and the reporter as well were re- 
quested to call at our office for the answer. 
(They have not done so, and we missed an- 
other opportunity to educate the public.) - 
The arrested one’s only offense was “because 
he waved his hands and shuffled his feet!” 


Admirers of the “Wings of the Morning” 
and “Into the Primitive” style of stories will 
find something unique in that line if they will 
get the September number of the Metropoli- 
tian Magazine and read “Targets” by Gover- 
nor Morris. The illustration accompanying 
the story (from the pen of John Barrymore) 
is also unique—bizarre, if you prefer the 
word. Just to get you to read it, I will say 
it concerns the fortunes (or misfortunes) of 
two marooned blind-deaf, and their son—the 
latter, for a wonder, in possession of all his 
senses. It’s an entertaining recital and one 
that will make you think. What kind of 
thoughts? Read it and see. 

e 

One of the oddities of the summer was the first 
appearance on any stage of a little organized band 
of deaf-mute players in a comedy enacted wholly 
in the sign-language. The performance took place 
at Hull House in Chicago, and the company, re- 
cruited from the faculty and student body of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, is to be known in the 
future as the Sketch Club. It is the first time 
that entertainment in the way of a drama in sign- 
language has been attempted for the amusement 
of deaf-mutes, and so much encouragement has 
been given to the work that periodical stage pres- 
entations are being planned. The comedy first pres- 
ented was a graceful little play called “Out of 
Town.” More ambitious works by recognized play- 
wrights will be attempted, even including a play of 
Shakespeare. The recent performance was strange, 
unique, and pathetic in its new courage. It was 
amusing, too, to normal philistines in its odd mix- 
ture of pantomime and sign. To the man who could 
talk, the silence, fairly bursting with emotion and 
humor, was little less than the refinement of torture. 
Yet the deaf-mute spectators drank it in with calm 
satisfaction, and showed their enthusiasm with the 
old, immortal sign to the victor in the flutter of 
handkerchiefs —The World of To-Day. 

ee % 


In his “New York—Day by Day” Herbert 
Corey has the following account of the restor- 
ing to society of “deaf” man in that city: 


They found a phony deaf-mute on the streets the 
other day, industriously circulating a bunch of 
cards bearing his vital statistics and the statement 
that he wasn’t able to earn a living. When the 
copper came, the phony was surrounded by a squad 
of sure-enough deaf-mutes, who were making bellig- 
erent signs at him with their fingers. He wouldnt 
answer them back, nor would he say a word to the 
policeman. As buttons led him away, one of th> 
finger-talking crowd wrote a line of instructions 
on a card, and gave it to the officer. At the station 
that night the false alarm persisted that he could 
neither hear nor talk. All the usual tests were 
given him, without result. He wouldn’t yell if 
a pin were stuck in him unexpectedly, nor did he 
flinch if a drum was beaten at his ear. Then the 
deaf-mute’s card of instructions was brought out. 
It bore just two words: “Give ether.” Of course, 
it was frightfully illegal. But that night three or 
four husky policemen held him down, while an- 
other thrust an ether-soaked towel under his nose. 
When he came out of the influence, he was babbling 
like a brook. But when he fully recovered, his lips 
were sealed again. Again they etherized him. He 
cursed like a pirate as he came to that time, but at 
cnce returned to his dumb-lipped imposture. Then 
the lieutenant in command hove in sight, and the 
coppers had to drop their harmless amusement. The 
lieutenant believed him to be a fake, but for very 
obvious reasons the policemen didn’t tell of their ex- 
periment. An hour later the lieutenant walked back 
into the cell room, to try again to coax some chatter 
out of the faker. In one hand he carried a bottle 
in which hot coffee had been brought from a re- 
staurant, He approached the bars and beckoned ty 
the phony with the bottle. “Come here,” said he. 
“Now, nix on that,” said the deaf and dumb man. 
“Tl weaken. I’ve quit. Tl talk from now till 
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morning, if you want me to. I'll sing, play the piano 
or cut the cards. But don’t gimme any more of that 
dope. It’s sump'n awful.” 


F. P. Gipson. 


Living in a World gf Silence. 


“Show-me-a-cat.” The lady who is speaking is 
not from Missouri, where, they say, everybody has 
to be shown. It is Miss Hancock with her be- 
ginners’ class at the Maryland School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, teaching her pupils to see her speak. 
Very slowly and patiently, yes, painful, she is giving 
a little unfortunate soul his first lessons in the art 
lip-reading. Think of it, your children who can 
hear and talk ! Can you imagine what it means to 
live in a world of dead stillness ? Can you imagine 
the life of a deaf-mute ? Can you fancy being ten 
years and not knowing pussy’s name or never hav- 
ing heard her sqall when you pulled her tail? 
The little deaf and dumb boy will never have that 
exquisite pleasure, but he is going to learn how to 
say “cat” and he is going to learn that the picture 
of pussy on the wall, certain lip-movements, a toy 
cat and pussy herself, all mean the same. And 
that is a wonderful thing to learn and not so very 
easy to come at when you can’t hear a sound—not 
even the pathetic attempts you are making to utter 
articulate speech. 

And yet, if you were ten years old and had not 
even a faint conception of sound and never had 
used your lips or tongue or. throat to form a word ; 
and if you were anxious to be like other boys and 
girls ; and very kind and patient teacher was trying 
to make you understand, it is wonderful how quick- 
ly you would learn. There are children only two 
or three weeks in Miss Hancock’s beginners’ class 
who, by merely watching her lips can “read her 
mouth” when she says very distinctly: “Clap your 
hands”; “skip”; “walk”; “dance”; “run”; “turn- 
around”—this last seems the hardest to understand. 
That’s going some—isn’t it 

First, you would learn the letter P. That is an 
elementary sound. When your ancestral mothers 
rocked their babies to sleep in cradles of boughs up 
in’ the trees, where all mothers, ’way back in the 
dim, inconceivably remote beginnings of human life, 
made their nests, safe from the prowling and crawl- 
ing enemies who still dearly relish little babies as 
tcothsome morsels; way back in that long ago time, 
the first sound babies made were the same that 
you made when you were a little tot in your snug 
bassinet, or cot, or crib. And, no doubt, the forest 
mothers sang the same song your mother sang to 
you : 

Hush-a-bye Baby 
In the tree top. 
When the bough bends 
The cradle will rock. 
When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, — 
And down will come baby 
And cradle and all. 


That song means more to the tree-top mothers 


than it means in these days when the babies aren't. 


put to sleep up amongst the leaves. And the first 
articulate sound the first baby made was “Pa-pa-pa- 
pa,” or if it wasn’t that it was “Ma-ma-ma-ma.” 
That’s how papas and mammas got their names. 


If you don’t believe it ask the wise men. They will, 


tell you that the root-words for father and mother 
are amongst the very oldest in human speech. 

So, when the teacher begins to teach a little deaf 
and dumb boy, or girl, to talk, she begins with the 
first word-sound babies ever made and the one 
easiest to learn. Try it yourself and you will see 
how easy it is to read from the lips short words 
beginning with P, even if you stop your ears so 
you can’t hear. To give the child the first con- 
ception of the letter, Miss Hancock will hold his 
hand before her mouth when she speaks it. He 
feels her breath on his hand and at the same time 


sees the shape her lips take. A simple puffing of 
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the lips will make the P-sound without any vowel. 
Try it on the back of your own hand and see how 
sharply the breath strikes. Then say pau, or pow 
(they are the same to the deaf) and scarcely will 
you feel a sensation. Then a bit of paper may be 
placed on the back of the hand to be blown off by 
the fainter impulse. Thus by infinite patience on 
the part of both teacher and pupil, and with in- 
numerable repetitions, is the knowledge imparted and 
received. And yet it is astonishing how quickly 
the child learns: In a couple of weeks he may he 
able to sound, though imperfectly the letter P, with 
all its vowel combinations, reading from the black- 
board as the reader points. Then come F and T 
and presently he can say these combinations and 
others: 


Par Far Tar 

Pee Fee Tee 

Poo Fano Too F 
Pau Fau Tau 


It is pathetic to see the earnestness with which 
he will follow the lesson—glancing first at the black- 
board to see at what word the teacher is pointing 
and then closely watching her mouth so that he may 
move his lips and tongue precisely as she does in 
forming the word. He doesn’t even know whether 
he is speaking loud enough for the teacher to hear 
him—he has no sense of sound at all, to guide him. 
Speech for him is absolutely a mechanical process 
and that he can be taught to make the simplest 
articulate sound is marvellous, when you come io 
think of it. Often the teacher mast put the pupil's 
hand to her throat so he may feel what muscles are 
brought into play in making certain sounds. Or, 
she will, with her hand, mould his lips into the 
proper position, or hold his hand before her mouth 
so that he may feel the amount of breath requisite 
for the sound he is trying to make. 

So, day by day, and week by week the exercises 
are repeated until the pupil is ready for promotion. 
Do not for a moment think that these little boys 
and girls haven't lots of fun in class and out of 
class. They are as full of fun and mischief as a 
cage of monkeys or a school room full of perfectly 
normal children. Just think of the advantage they 
have over you. In class you can’t talk or even 
whisper without teacher hearing you. But for these 
children it is only necessary that teacher’s back 
should be turned. They do their talking without 
making a sound. And mighty expressive talk it 
is, too. After all, a picture of a wagon made in the 
air with your hands conveys the idea of a wagon 
more vividly than the word itself. And it doesn’t 
take much longer to make the picture than to say 
the word, when you know how to do it—Emmits- 
burg Chronicle. 


A Medley 


“The line of least resistance,” seems to be 
A favorite motto in full many a home 
No higher principle it brings than this 
As Romans do—do when you are in Rome! 


This motto take from me; (although it seems 
Unpopular and used indeed by few) 

Receive it in the words of England’s bard: 
“This above all to thine own self be true.” 


Alas! what wretched motives govern men; 
How often from their own deeds they recoil— 
“Business, Society, Pleasure, Politics,” 
Conspire the nobler ones of earth to spoil. 


List to the words of mighty Cicero— 
List to the awful self-inflicted curse; 
As Rome’s most noble orator exclaims, 
“T see the better but I choose the worst.” 


“The lesser of two evils,” oft has been 
The compromise made at some foe’s behest; 
Hasten the day when men shall “do the right.” 
Reject the worst and choose the best. 


Occasion at. 
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By J. H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


AST summer we made another zig-zag 

journey through the Southland stopping, 

as usual, at several places of historic 
interest one of which was Montgomery, Ala- 
bama—the first capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy. While there we had the pleasure 
of renewing our acquaintance with Mr. Isa- 
dore L. Strauss and his estimable wife, nee 
Miss Bethe Mayer, whom we knew in Evans- 
ville. 

Mr. Strauss was educated at the Alabama 
state school for the deaf at Talladega and is 
one of the progressive and substantial citi- 
zens of Montgomery. As the leading tent 
and awning manufacturer of the city he liter- 
ally casts everybody else in the shade—not 
excepting the governor. Awning shade is the 
popular shade in Montgomery during the hot 
days of the long summer. The following 
self-explanatory clipping is from a Montgom- 
ery daily paper: 

AWNING CONTRACT 

Isadore Strauss, a well-known upholsterer and 
awning maker, of this city, has been awarded the 
contract by the United States Treasury department 
for putting up sixty-five awnings on the govern- 
ment building. Mr. Strauss will begin the work of 
installation in a few days. 


The state capitol is supplied with awnings 
made by Mr. Strauss. He has also won 
highest honors for tents and awnings at the 
Alabama state fair. So satisfactory has been 
his work in the awning line that he has prac- 
tically a monopoly of the business within a 
long radius from that spot where Jefferson 
Davis took the office as president of the Con- 
federate States. Mr. Strauss knows every- 
body in Montgomery. This was plainly evi- 
dent while driving about the city with him. 
Going through the Capitol we happened to 
pass the governor’s office. Governor Comer 
at once recognized Mr. Strauss, called us in, 
shook hands with us and engaged in a brief 
conversation. The secret of success of Mr. 
Strauss as a business man, and a very open 
secret it is, is his careful attention to business, 
his striving to please his customers and his un- 
failing good nature. 

kok Ok 

The Saturday Evening Post, of Sept. 25, 
contains an interesting and instructive article 
by Dr. Woods Hutchingson on what he calls 
“the worst peril of the deep.” While he 
makes no mention of the unsteady gait which 
afflicts many, especially in the dark, who have 
lost their hearing since learning to walk, he 
throws new light upon the cause and effect 
while treating of sea-sickness. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the article mentioned: 


Though sea-sickness is chiefly a disturbance of the 
brain, the structure that suffers most severe lies 
just outside of that organ, at the base of the skull, 
in close connection with the organ of hearing. 
This is a very curious and ingenious little group 
of tiny canals, three in number, known from their 
shape as the semi-circular canals. These canals are 
supplied by a division of the auditory nerve, and 
were for a long time regarded as a part of the in- 
ternal ear. It was, however, discovered some forty 
years ago that injuries or diseases which affect 
these tiny canals promptly produced a loss of balanc- 
ing power on the part of the individual. Looking 
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at them again from this point of view, it was quickly 
seen that each one of these tiny canals, filled with 
fluid and its interior bristling with delicate processes 
supplied by sensitive nerve twigs, formed a living 
spirit-level, and that their number—three—was for 
the purpose of providing one for each of the three 
dimensions or directions in which movement is 
possible—backward and forward, upward and down- 
If the backward-and-forward 
canal in a pigeon, for instance, were pierced with 
a needle, after the bird had come out from under 
its anesthetic and was allowed to fly, instead of 
flying straight forward it would pitch head-over-heels 
in a headlong series of somersaults. If the up-and- 
down canal were pricked it would fall over back- 


ward, and sideways. 


ward; if the sideways canal, it would roll over and 
side to side. 


over from After a few days, when 
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the prick had healed up, the bird would completely 
recover and fly and balance itself as well as ever. 
A congenital defect in the nerve supplying one of 
these canals gives a breed of Japanese white mice 
the curious habit of whirling round and round, and 
they are hence known as “waltzing” or “dancing” 
mice, and highly prized as curiosities. The char- 
acteristic has become hereditary, and erops out in 
their crosses in Mendelian proportions. 


MR. I. L. 


Those who have become deaf after infancy 
are commonly supposed not to be susceptible 
to sea-sickness. They do their heaving and 
pitching on terra firma and when they board 
an ocean liner their sea legs are so kinked 
that they are not obliged to line up alongside 
the deck-railing and cast their bread upon 
the waters. Those who have been sea-sick 
will agree that deafness has at least one com- 
pensation. 

* 

The statistical department of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington annually sends 
out blanks to heads of schools for the deaf 
calling for certain data to go into the report 
of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Among the questions contained in the 
blanks are the following: 


12. How many pupils during the year were taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method? 

13. How many were taught wholly or chiefly by 
the auricular method? 


As no mention is made of the “combined 
method” we protested against the omission 
and suggested that the following question be 
added to the Commissioner’s list: How 
many were taught wholly or chiefly by the 
combined method ? 

It seems incomprehensible to the educated 
deaf that the Commissioner of Education 
should put stress upon methods fit only for the 
comparatively few and completely ignore the 
method capable of producing the best results 
in any teachable case. Taking questions 12 
and 13 as a criterion, the Commissioner’s 
leaning towards oralism is altogether too pro- 
nounced for fairness, although it is not for 
a moment to be supposed that he is intention- 
ally unfair. There seems to be yet some 
room for further enligtening the Bureau of 
Education concerning methods of instructing 
the deaf. 

*k ook 

The medical profession seems to present 
a virgin field for the correction of some er- 
roneous impressions concerning the sign-lan- 
guge. It is rare now-a-days for a new pupil 
to be enrolled in a school for the deaf without 
the principal being told by the parent that the 
child must not learn the sign-language—that 
such was the doctor’s advice—that the sign- 
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language would cause the loss of speech, or 
at least hinders its acquisition. The = stock 
of home-made signs which the child already 
possesses and freely uses is not considered 
harmful since they are unconventional. The 
signs used by the deaf in talking among them- 
selves—these are the ones to be tabooed— 
not the signs used between the deaf and the 
hearing. Members of the medical profession 
generally seem to have no use for the fact 
that the best speakers among the deaf are also 
among the most expert sign-makers. Speech 
is the sine qua non,—the education and hap- 
piness of the deaf themselves being for the 
most part merely secondary considerations. 
sk OK 


Now that many positions in the civil service 
are open to the deaf it may be well worth 
while to take an inside view of the service as 
given by one in a position to know—United 
States Senator Smith, of Michigan, quoted 
by The Saturday Evening Post, of last May 
12: 


It is hard to figure out why a person who can 
make a living any other way should want to be a 
Government clerk, but thousands of persons do 
seem to want to be. My experience with Govern- 
ment employees has led me to think they are about 
as unhappy, as a set, as any other collection of per- 
sons in the country. They have easy work, mostly, 
and good pay, but the very atmosphere into which 
they come makes them uphappy. No person was 
ever appointed a clerk in any department who did 
not begin immediately to scheme for promoton, for 
more salary, for transfer to some other more de- 
sirable place for extra sick-leave, for extra va- 
cation-leave, for preference in any one of a hundred 
ways. 

No person goes into the civil service who does 
not find little chiefs of bureaus and heads of de- 
partments to whom they must kotow or lose every 
chance of getting higher on the lists. Departmental 
politics is  involuted, convoluted and __ polluted. 
Toadyism is a passport to favor in many instances. 
Senator Smith knew what he was talking about. 
A conscientious, hard-working man or woman clerk 
is forced, for self-preservance, to mix in the depart- 
mental politics, to bring influences for protection or 
preferment, to practice all the petty chicanery to 
keep his or her own head above water. 

There are thousands of fine, intelligent, hard- 
working people on the Governnient rolls, but the 
clerks who play up to the little bureau chiefs, the 
head clerks, the assistants in charge, are the ones 
who get along, not the clerks who depend on good, 
honest, hard and efficient work. Moreover, the 
ones who loaf most and play most are the ones who 
are shoved ahead. Favoritism rules more frequently 
than merit. It is not a good game to get into. 


So quietly have the deaf in the civil service 
pursued the even tenor of their way that their 
very existence hardly would be suspected 
but for the thrilling and fascinating returns 
of the decennial census. But the deaf labor- 
ers for Uncle Samuel are efficient and worthy 
of their hire. 

kok ok 

Does Mr. Olof Hanson, the distinguished 
architect of Seattle, who has been named 
as the next president of the N, A. D. by Mr. 
A. R. Spear, of Minneapolis, agree with Mr. 
Spear that “under no circumstances should 
a teacher be elected as an officer of the As- 
sociation or as a member of the Executive 
Committee?” Teachers average about one- 
third of the active membership of the Associa- 
tion and naturally would like to know whether 
or not the candidate put forward by Mr. Spear 
stands flat-footed on Mr. Spear’s platform. 

+ * # 


The contributions of Mr. William Wade, 
of Oakmont, Pa., are always timely, practical 
and interesting, but he keeps us guessing as 
to which member of the l.p.f. will contain 
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his next letter. Why not locate permanently 
in the Sitent Worker so one will not be 
obliged to go through fifty odd papers in order 
to avoid missing anything from Mr. Wade’s 
versatile pen? 
wok ook 
Mr. T. Y. Northern, a southern gentleman 
with an eastern education and a western job 
was the central figure among his St. Louis 
friends recently. He was on his way to re- 
sume his duties in the chemical department 
of the beet sugar plant at Rocky Ford, Colo- 
rado. 
7 OK 
The principles of liberty and equal rights 
to all are the ruling and cardinal principles 
of government “of the people, by the people, 
[and] for the people.” 
* KOK 
Teaching involves no surrender of man- 
hood. 
* OK OK 
A BIT OF RECENT CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Question.) 


Tue Rev. J. H. Croup, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

My Dear Croup:—There is talk of establishing a 
branch of the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
in ———__—_—_——_._ They want to know what I 
think of it. They will not do anything until I say 
it is O. K. Now please tell me what you think of 
this Society. Is it O. K. Perfectly safe for me to 
advise the local deaf to go ahead and affiliate them- 
selves with the Society? 

Yours fraternally. 


(Answer.) 


2606 Vircinia AvE., 
Str. Louis, September 14, 1909. 

Dear Mr. :—To the best of my know- 
ledge and belief the N. F. S. D. is O. K. and you 
are at perfect liberty to quote me as your authority 
for saying so. I would never have joined it had I 
not thought so and I would not continue in it did 
I not still think so. I was long attracted towards 
it before joining and [ think still better of it since 
having joined. I am in hearty sympathy with its 
essential principles and if it continues to develop 
along these lines—as I believe it will do—it will 
become an ever-increasing power for good. The 
new rates adopted at a recent convention at Louis- 
ville make the Society a business proposition as safe 
and as reasonable as any in the fraternal insurance 
line. Do not give it your “O. K.” and let it go 
that—join the organization and help it along. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. H. Croup. 


State’s Mute Ward Like Helen Keller 


A reporter went to the Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Mount Airy yesterday to make some 
observations concerning the little nine year-old 
deaf, dumb and blind ward of the State, Kathryne 
May Frick, whose remarkable aptness in acquiring 
a knowledge has been mentioned in the Public 
Ledger. Kathryne is the only child or person so 
afflicted now being taken care of by the State, and 
it required a special act of the Legislature to pro- 
cure an entrance for her into the Mount Airy 
Institute. 

The reporter stood in the reception room of the 
institute, and watched a procession of mutes file 
slowly along the walk, bordering the wall, and 
well toward the end of the ranks a little chubby 
girl, wearing darkened goggles, was seen stumbling 
along by the side of a companion about her own 
age. That was Kathryne. 

A few moments before the reporter had seen the 
child’s teacher, Miss Julia Foley, who is endeavor- 
ing to do for Kathryne what Miss Annie Sullivan 
did for the now famous Helen Keller. 

Miss: Foley was found in a boarding house near 
the grounds of the institute, and when she greeted 
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the reporter she said: “I am deaf; if you wish to 
ask me some questions you may write them.” 

Then followed an interview that was strange in- 
deed. Miss Foley, speaking in a low voice, peculiar 
to deaf persons, answered the questions which were 
written upon a pad. She explained very fully just 
how she was finding the way to let some intellectual 
light into the darkened life of this little child. She 
has had the child since the 1st of June, and she has 
already taught her to write several sentences, and 
laid the ground work for her to understand spoken 
words by the aid of the fingers pressed upon the 
lips. 

TAUGHT BY SENSE OF TOUCH. 


Miss Foley told of how she produced the first: 
glimmer of an idea into the little brain. Here was 
a child, she said, without a recognized avenue into 
the mind except the senses of taste and touch. It 
was these, then that she would have to work upon, 
and chiefly, of course, the sense of touch. 

First, she taught the child the alphabet, and she 
did it after a manner of her own invention. She 
had formerly taught a deaf, dumb and blind pupil 
to become quite well educated, and that is the reason 
she selected for this task. 

She produced a series of apparatus, one of which 
was an appliance for making letters by threading 
shoe strings through holes in pasteboard. The 
holes in the pasteboard were cut in such manner 
that by properly threading them any letter could 
be made. 

She began by forming the letter A in this manner. 
The child, by running her fingers over the paste- 
board, could feel the shape of the leter. At the 
same time she also impressed the leter A as formed 
by the fingers in the deaf and dumb alphabet upon 
the child’s face. 


LITTLE STUDENT GROWS IN KNOWLEDGE. 


Slowly, painfully slowly, these letters were learn- 
ed, but of course they had no significance. But she 
learned them so well that when Miss Foley would 
ask her, by placing her hand upon her chest—which 
was taught her to be the sign of demand—for a 
letter, indicating the letter by the imprint of her 
fingers upon the face, she could pick out that letter 
from the little pasteboard collection. 

It was a long step to teach the chilld to put the 
letters together to form a word, but an attempt 
was made, using the word bun as a first example. 
Bun was chosen because she was given one to eat 
each day at recess, and it was thought that the word 
would have a quick association in her mind. 

So she learned that the three raised letters B-U-N 
spelled the thing that she liked to eat, and she got so 
she could ask for a bun. But one day her educa- 
tion came near to being dispelled when it was dis- 
covered, to Miss Foley’s utter consternation, that 
there were no buns upon the premises. She spelled 
the word, and it came time for the eating to begin 
—the reward of her merit, as it were—when her 
teacher remembered that bun day ceased to be an 
institution when the school closed for the summer. 
This was first vacation day. An attendant was 
hurried post paste through Mount Airy in search 
of a bakeshop that dispensed buns, and fortunately 
for Kathryne he found one. 


SHRINKS FROM STRANGE VISITOR. 


After the child’s walk she was ushered into the 
reception room of the institute, where the reporter 
was waiting to see her, by Miss Susan Bliss, the 
supervisiny matron. 

“Here's the little wonder,” said Miss Bliss. The 
child, apparently nervous and erratic, rushed over 
to the stranger and made a hasty examination of his 
hands and clothing, Then she shrank quickly back 
into the matron’s arms. “She wants to see if she 
knows you,” Miss Bliss said. 

Then the matron explained that she would show 
what the child had learned thus far. She took 
Kathryne’s hand and placed it upon her lips, then 
uttered slowly and forcefully the letters of the word 

(Continued on page 38.) 


Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


“In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s 
derision, 

Dare follow the star-blased road, dare follow the 
vision.” 


VER since when, as a child, I learned in 
my second reader, at public school, to 
say: 

“Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are, etc., 


the starry heavens have held wonderful visions 
for me. And the fascinating lore of astrology 
now opens “the star-blazed road” to all who 
“dare follow the vision.” 

So, now, for the 16th of this month of 
November there is Dr. Thomas Francis Fox, 
who was born on that eventful day (as also 
was John Bright, the famous English states- 
man). His ruling planet is Mars with the 
planet Uranus in strong conjunction. He is 
expected to favor the colors dark blue and 
red with a fancy for the gem, topaz. 

Being under the Zodiac sign of Scorpio, he 
must pause to remember that: 


“Scorpio’s child is born for woe, 
And Life's vicissitudes must know; 
But lay a Topaz on her breast, 
And hope will lull woes to rest.” 


Here, Dr. T. F. Fox, list how your stars 
tell on you thus: “You have great self-control. 
You can stand a large amount of abusive 
words, and a torrent of undesired and ill-timed 
advice and keep absolutely silent. But the 
donor is likely to get it back. 

“There is a curious animal of the Llama 
species in the Zoological Garden in London 
that will eat anything you give him. It is 
considered fine fun to feed hand bills and 
paper wads to him, which he seems to masti- 
cate and swallow with much satisfaction. But 
if you ‘don’t know the critter’ you may meet 
with a surprise for he will give a sudden gulp 
and cough and send the whole contents of 
his stomach over you. 

“And so do you, friend Scorpio. You take 
the dose very quietly for a while, but it comes 
up sooner or later. 

“You are affectionate and kind, make many 
warm friends and do not give intentional of- 
fense. Your mental leadings are towards the 
scientific. You are musical and fond of art 
in every form. Love to be on the water. 
You are generally truthful and trustworthy. 
You have periods of melancholy, but emerge 
from them without much harm. You would 
succeed as an inventor, having great origin- 
ality. You don’t follow much in the wake of 
other people, either in thought or operation. 
You have a fair degree of pride, love to com- 
mand, although you like sometimes to have one 
in authority over you, to take the responsibility 
of the failures, perhaps. This is quite a trait 
of the Scorpio make-up.” 


There is a little Chinese boy, Hsia Ziao- 
fong, attending the Rochester, N. Y., school 
for the deaf this year. He was a pupil under 
the esteemed Mrs. Mills, of the Chefoo school 
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in China, and now the deaf of Rochester 
can observe the Chinese character at close 
range and find out how it differs from theirs. 

The school at Chefoo is admirably managed 
by Mrs. Mills and the daily routine is worth 
noting from a report as follows: 

Risinc Hour, 6:30—Washing, dressing, 
combing hair; no pupil is to be allowed to 
come to breakfast looking untidy. 

Care or Rooms—Sweeping and making 
beds. 

BreaAKFast, 7:30—Care of class-rooms and 
dusting sleeping-rooms. 

Prayers, 8:30; school-work—g to 12 A.M. 

An intermission of ten minutes at 10:45. 
During this time the teacher should take the 


DR. THOMAS F. FOX 


children out-of-doors and lead in marching, 
games, etc. 

DINNER—12:10. 

ScHOOL-WoRK—1 to 3:30. 

GAMES—3 :30 to 4:00. 

Manual work from 4 to 7 o'clock. 

Supper at 7. 

Study hour for the older pupils, 7:45 to 
8:45. 

It is to be noticed that the school work be- 
gins and closes at public school hours and has 
no asylum hours of cramming. 


When the Iowa school for the deaf opened 
its doors last October all the pupils and the 
officers were able to ride clear up to the gate 
of the school orf the new trolley cars. 

After twenty or more long years of waiting 
for this car line to materialize and connect 
the school with civilization there was great re- 
joicing and blowing of steam whistles at the 
school when the first car made its initial trip. 

Now one can get on the cars at the gate of 
the Iowa school and ride with a couple of 
transfers straight to the gate of the Nebraska 
school across the big Muddy in an hour and 
half. 


© 

It is to be noted that Pansy is still hard at 
work over her pet project of a Ladies’ Auxi- 
lary of the N. A. D. and, really, her persistent 
zeal is to be commended even though the ma- 
jority of deaf women may not accept her point 
of view. 

The N. A. D. comprises only 263 members, 
of which about 76 are women, and half of 
them are married women, too. Now what 
good would there be in any separate organiza- 
tion by the women themselves? They are not 
suffering for anything particular and seem to 
get all they wish out of the N. A. D,,. especially 
from the social side which really appears the 
main feature of the N. A. D. at its meetings. 

To my thinking there’s not much in the 


N. A. D. after all for as a male member says: 
“You send in a dollar to join it, receive a re- 
ceipt, and that is all you know about it.” 

And I believe that it would be much better 
all around if the N. A. D. were absorbed into 
the NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DeaF with its insurance features, etc. Then 
Pansy’s idea of a Woman’s Auxilary would 
be formed for the N. F. S. D. instanter and 
all at once by the women without any urging. 
And the solution of a National Home for the 
aged and infirm deaf would thus become a 
mere matter of time. 


E.FOL. 
The Deaf as Workers 


Thirty deaf men of Seattle, Wash. formed a 
section in the recent labor day parade. Their ob- 
ject was to call attention to the capability of deaf 
people as workers. Among them were Olof Hanson, 
the well known deaf architect, and our own Roy 
Harris. Two excerpts from the city press: 

Bearing a banner with the maxium “Silence Is 
Golden,” thirty deaf workingmen of Seattle form- 
ed a division in the procession. Along the line of 
their march other mottoes testified to deai-mutes. 
“We Can’t Hear, but We Can Work,” and “We 
Work, but Don’t Talk” were among the announce- 
ments this division made. Their formation was 
well preserved, their appearance spruce, and though 
they may not have heard, they could not be un- 
aware of the applause their division evoked. 

Some of the most striking bauners in the Labor 
Day parade were those furnished by the deaf and 
dumb workmen. We work, but don’t talk.” “Sil- 
ence is Golden.” They suggest that W. S. Root is 
right when he says in behalf of his fellows that “the 
deaf want the public to know that they are indus- 
trious and respectable working folk. Many firms 
have a prejudice against employing deaf-mutes, 
which is wrong, for many deaf are fully as good 
workers as those that hear and talk—Ohio Chronicle. 


The Railroad Death Roll 


Each year the interstate commerce commission 
publishes the statistics of railroad accidents, and 
each year shows a more appaling loss of human life 
and a longer list of injured. The common habit 
of the unthinking is to compare the American 
casualty list with the much smaller British list and 
accuse American railroads of careless operating 
methods by way of explaining their apparently un- 
favorable showing. 

Such comparisons would be eminently more fair if 
they also showed the difference in the railroad regu- 
lations and in railroad protection in the two 
countries. This conclusion is forced on anyone 
who reads the detailed reports, which show that tres- 
passing on railroad trains and property is respon- 
sible for a large proportion of the American casual- 
ties, while it plays a small part abroad. 

Within ten years trespass on railroad property in 
the United States has been responsible for 47,416 
deaths and injuries to more than 50,000 persons, 
In 1907, according to the interstate commerce com- 
mission, the deaths due to trespass were 5,612, or 
more than 15 for every day in the year. 

A small proportion of these are tramps stealing 
rides. The majority are persons who persist in us- 
ing railroad tracks as thoroughfares to make 
“short cuts” through towns, cities, forests or rough 
country. Casualties of this sort can not be pre- 
vented by the railroads, and certainly should not be 
charged to their carelessness, 

The death roll in ten years from railroad trespass 
amounts to about four-fifths of the entire losses to 
the union army during the civil war. Such vast 
needless sacrifice of human life would be prevented 
by stern measures in any community where human 
life was regarded as anything but the cheapest of 
commodities —Chicago Journal, 


Tue Sitent Worker is only 50 cents a year. 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 
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N the death of Governor John A. Johnson, 
| the Deaf of the United States have lost 
immensely. No other man in public life 
appreciated the limitations and the possibilities 
of the Deaf as Governor Johnson did. Had 
he lived it is highly probable that he would 
have become the occupant of the White House 
in due time. The fact that he personally 
knew and admired the leaders among the deaf 
of his own state augured well for them. One 
other, of many men in public life whom I have 
had the good fortune to meet has also been 
mentioned for the Presidency, and I have no 
doubt, that given the same opportunities that 
Governor Johnson had, he would have, or | 
should say, he will give them their due, not 
only in matters pertaining to the Civil Service, 
but in all matters. 1 refer to the Hon. George 
Bruce Cortelyou, the last Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was also Private Secretary to 
Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. 


In connection with the next meeting of the 
National Association of the Deaf at Denver 
next summer, it is proposed to have an exhi- 
bition of the work of the deaf in various 
lines. This is an idea of Prof. Warren Rob- 
inson, Chairman of the Industrial section, and 
a very good one, though as the Convention 
only lasts a week, it will not pay those at a 
distance to ship heavy or bulky objects, but 
specimens of lithography, photography, print- 
ing, architectural plans, and drawings and 
kindred works can be sent at very small out- 
lay, and it is to be hoped there will be a very 
generous response to this feature of the meet- 
ing. 


The reason that there are Ladies’ Auxil- 
iaries to such organizations as the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for instance, is that the 
veterans are all men. The National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf is made up of men and wo- 
men, without discrimination and prejudice to 
the women. This fact is so well known that 
I am wondering what the excuse is for the talk 
of a National Association of Deaf Women! 
The best way the deaf woman can accomplish 
any ends in view, or right any wrongs, or 
gain anything they now lack, is to work in 
harmony with the National Association of the 
Deaf. There are so few of us, and we are 
so widely scattered that the National Associa- 
tion can safely handle every proposition of 
every kind that affects any deaf man, woman 
or child. 


The National Fraternal Association of the. 


Deaf held its convention at Louisville, Ky., 
last summer and the proceedings and the re- 
sults of the proceedings serve to show how 
much there is in the Tilden plan of equal rep- 
resentative body when it meets in Congress, 
for there are just as many votes as there are 
delegates, and only as many delegates as there 
are branches, and so far as representation is 
concerned every member of the body gets a 
square deal. The new rates adopted will help 
the Fraternal Association and it seems des- 
tined for a long.career of usefulness under 
the new regime. 


A friend writes me that he has tried my 
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plan of Night navigation and he could not 
make it work. I am not surprised, as the 
recipe is not warranted under all circum- 
stances. For instance if a man is all tired 
out, picking up the guiding lights won’t help 
much. I’d like to know other’s experiences 
in this direction. 
© 


Had occasion to attend a meeting in the 
sister Borough, Brooklyn, the other evening, 
and on emerging from the Subway at Bor- 
ough Hall (and the other public buildings 
are right there too) I looked around ‘for-a 
policeman to tell me how to reach the street 
I was in search of. It was during the Hud- 
son-Fulton festivities and illumination every- 
where, and yet I hunted the neighborhood 
for fifteen minutes and did not see a single 
one. Then I started to search in the way 
familiar to those who are deaf but can talk, 
and do not want to tell every Thomas, Rich- 
ard and Henry things that do not interest 
said Thomas, Richard and Henry. Modus 
Operandi is to go up to the first man who 
looks as if he knows what’s what, and: 

“Excuse me, how do you reach Bridge 
Street ?” 

Invariably one of two things will happen. 
If he is a stranger, or uninformed, he will 
shrug his shoulders and look around helpless- 
ly, and that’s your cue to be on your way; 
or he will raise his right arm and point out 
a path for you that’s good as a starter. With- 
out betraying you haven’t heard a word he 
said, but depending solely on the inevitable 
pantomimic play of his right arm, you beat 
it in the direction indicated. After a couple 
of blocks meandering, and your street has 
not come along, you go through the thing 
again, and gain a few yards or later you will 
“get there.” In the instance related above, 
it was my fault entirely, for I should have 
gone a station further, as I found out later. 


I come into frequent contact with a good 
old soul who guards a busy railroad crossing, 
and he knows that I do not hear, and takes 
special pains to see me across the five sets of 
rails that he guards. But as assiduous and 
painstaking as he is, I cannot learn to trust 
him even when the gates are up and the sig- 
nals are clear. In both directions there are 
both dwarf and tower signal lights, and street 
and other lamps add to the confusion. Add 
fog and rain to these conditions and is it any 
wonder that deaf people have lost their lives 
on the railroad tracks, only to be blamed for 
what they were palpable victims of ? 


But these limitations aside, I wonder. if we, 
who are deaf, are not far and away the most 
independent class of people. Every time a 
train stops a guard announces the station, 
and every time a train starts they call out 
the next, and yet thousands of us are daily 
users of trains, steam, electric, elevated, un- 
derground and all, and we are so used to 
relying on our watchfulness to reach our des- 
tination that we would stare open-eyed at any 
railway guard or brakeman who wrote down 
information on this point, for our benefit. 


As usual, there is a big program outlined 
for the entertainment of New Yorkers the 
coming winter. The little entertainments and 
lectures arranged by the religious organiza- 
tions are so frequent that it would keep one 
busy getting around to them all. Of the big 
affairs the following are worth noting: 

Saturday, November 20—Charity 
Brooklyn Guild, at Avon Hall. 

Wednesday, November 24—H oll ywood 
Club’s Fifth Anniversary. 

Saturday, November 27—Poverty Dance, 
Borough Park Club, at their clubhouse. 


Hall, 
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Saturday, February 5—Annual Ball, He- 
brew Congregation at Yorkville Casino. 

Saturday, February 5—Annual Ball, Brook- 
lyn Division, No. 23, N. F. S. D. at Imperial 
Hall, a block from Brooklyn City Hall.: 

The Xaviers, New Jersey Society, and 
ethers have Hallowe’en celebrations. The 
League of Elect Surds usually celebrate with 
a grand ball, but this year will have some- 
thing on a smaller scale. 


ALex. L. Pacw. 


HALLOWEEN 


Have you heard the old tradition 
That to us is handed down? 
It is but a superstition, 
Tho’ its fame has gained renown— 
How the souls of the departed, 
With the witches and the sprites, 
Dance together, merry hearted 
On this famous night of nights. 


How the merry lasses ponder 
O’er the nuts they name and burn, 
Each one with a secret wonder 
lf she might good fortune earn, 
And their eyes grow bright with pleasure 
As the flames begin to glow; 
For a sweetheart is a treasure 
And they yearn their fates to know. 


How the lads with shouts and laughter 
Sow the hemp seed here and there 
And the maids who may come after 
Gathering every one her share, 
By the charm will be selected, 
Each one for a sower’s bride? 
With contentment unsuspected? 
Every heart is satisfied. 


How the young folks in their rapture 
Wander out on Hallowe'en; 

Each a stalk of kail to capture 
In the darkness all unseen. 

If the stalk be straight or slender 
As the fate may chance to see; 

Or if it be sweet and tender 
So shall life’s companion be, 


Should I ask for information, 
Wondering if these charms were true; 
You without a hestitation 
Would be positive you knew, 
That such things could happen, never 
That would put you in a fright. 
But will you feel safe as ever 
When you go away to-night? 


By Miss Madeline Higgins, a pupil of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf 


Increasing the sor es Endowment 
un 


At the service held at Trinity Cathederal, Cleve- 
land, on October 12th, commemorating the twentieth 
anniversary of Bishop Leonard’s consecration, the 
offering towards increasing the Epsicopal Endow- 
ment Fund was $46,000. Among the many contri- 
butors from all over the Diocese were deaf-mutes, 
who remitted through the Rev. Mr. Mann. The 
financial agent, the Rev. Mr. Cooke, sent thankful 
acknowledgments to all the Missions that responded. 
The Service was followed by a luncheon in the 
Parish House. A “Loving Cup” was presented the 
Bishop. The Deaf were given an opportunity to 
contribute towards its purchase. Bishop Vincent, 
of Southern Ohio, preached the Anniversary Ser- 
mon. Bishops Harding, of Washington, Williams, 
of Michigan, and Brown, of Arkansas, were present. 
The Rev. Mr. Mann was Senior Presbyter, or 
Priest, present among nearly 100 Diocesan Clergy. 


We must suffer woe, but there is little need to 
sit down and weep for it—Anne of Geierstein.: 
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THE twenty-seventh year in the history of 
our school. 


THE question as to whether an elaborate 
editorial on grand opera is of general interest 
to the deaf is, probably, one that never will 
be settled. 


WE transfer, this fall, to the 
Silent Success our “Frat” De- 
partment. The Association and 
the newspaper representing it 
are now wholly in the hands of deaf men and 
women. These men and women are of the 
finest ability and highest probity and the 
destinies of both would appear to be safe. 
Our friends of the Frat will redouble their 
efforts, and the excellent paper that represents 
them, knowing how much depends on it will 
work with a vigor that must needs conduce 
materially to the general prosperity. The 
possible danger to both is lack of accord, the 
element that has brought disaster to more as- 
sociations than one of the deaf. If all will 
work together there can be no such word 
as fail. Our best wishes for their growth 
and welfare will ever follow both the Frat 
and the Success in their struggles upward and 
onward. 


In Other 
Hands 


EpiNBURGH has, indeed, con- 
Edinburgh’s tributed a full share towards 
Contribution the elevation of the deaf. 

The British Deaf Times, 
speaking of this intellectual centre of Scot- 
land, tells us that “a native, George Dalgarno, 
who died in 1678, wrote a treatise on the in- 
struction of deaf children which contained 
many ideas which the ninteenth century has 
adopted. Thomas Braidwood was educated 
at Edinburgh University, and a hundred years 
ago had an academy in Edinburgh where oral 
instruction was given to deaf children, and 
where many learned to “hear with the eye,” 
as Dr. Johnson termed it. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell was born in Edinburgh on the Ist 
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March, 1819, and it was there that he for- 
mulated the idea of Visible Speech, which has 
become so popular in America. The inventor 
of the telephone, Alexander Graham Bell, 
was also born in Edinburgh on the 3rd March, 
1847.” 

Can any town on earth boast of giving 
more to the deaf than this? 


WuHILk we have a receipt from our 
post-office for the thirty-one dollars 
forwarded the little Chefoo School 
the last of June, we have as yet no 
notice from Miss Mills that the amount has 
reached her. We have the faith to believe, 
however, that it is now in her hands. The 
amount is not large, but “every little bit 
helps,” in a school like hers, and-it has been 
the greatest happiness in the world to us to 
forward the mite. 

We do not share the thought of our west- 
ern friend that we should never help a foreign 
country while our own needs anything. 
Carrying this thought to its logical conclusion, 
we would argue that we should never help 
any other state, while our own state needs any- 
thing, that we should not succor any other 
family, while our own has any want unsup- 
plied, and so, that we should help no other in- 
dividual while we have the slightest require- 
ment of our own; selfishness, pure and simple. 


just 
Self 


THE proceedings of the meet- 
ings of the Industrial Education 
Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, now being 
held in Philadelphia, certainly affords food 
for thought. The Friday afternoon session 
was an especially interesting one. Among 
the best of the papers there presented was 
that of W. C. Cross, superintendent of ap- 
prentices on the New York Central lines. He 
declared that the growing scarcity of skilled 
workmen has already become a problem to 
railroad officials, and that if a plan for recruit- 
ing the service is not provided immediately 
serious difficulties will be experienced in filling 
the shops with competent men. 

Among those who did not have much faith 
in trades schools, but strongly indorsed the 
proposition to introduce industrial training 
into the public schools, was Hugh Frayne, of 
the Sheet Metal Workers, Scranton, Pa. 

Combatting this theory, however, were sev- 
eral industrial educators, including Leslie W. 
Miller, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Arts, 
who wanted the committee to sound a warn- 
ing against such a phase of education in the 
common schools. 


Industrial 
Courses 


Night schools for the education of the chil- 


dren of the poor along industrial lines, in 
addition to schools for similiar training of day 
students, may be asked by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

H. B. Peryam, president of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, expressed the senti- 
ment of those holding to this plan. He de- 
clared that while he was in favor of making 
the last two years of every child’s schooling 


a course in manual training, he recognized 
the difficulties of accomplishing such a result 
by law. 

Representative W. B. Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
yania, known as the “Miner Statesman,” and 
a member of the committee, made a ringing 
speech, which sounded the keynote of many 
others, declaring for technical training as part 
of the public school system. He asserted 
that after the basis of a pupil’s rudimentary 
education is once established the line of in- 
struction in the higher grades should be form- 
ed into two divisions—one along professional 
lines for children so adapted, and another 
course in the mechanical pursuits for those 
students who have chosen that field for their 
life work. This plan he believed to be the 
best by which the problem of industrial edu- 
cation could be advanced. 

The fearful revelations made daily in the 
divorce courts of the country, indicating that 
the primary reason for the most cases of do- 
mestic infelicity is directly due to the lack of 
technical training among girls, was declared 
to be one of the most powerful arguments for 
industrial education by Miss Ella M. Haas, 
of the Department of Inspection of Work- 
shops and Factories in Ohio. 

“The appalling number of divorce cases to- 
day,” she asserted, “is due to the fact that 
our girls are not being educated and developed 
along domestic lines. Yet our common 
schools are not doing one thing to offset this 


dangerous tendency. Children are being 
turned out by the thousands, not equipped 


for’ life’s battles. The wonderful industrial 
advance of this nation makes it imperative 
that our schools embrace industrial courses.” 

Strangely enough the schools for the deaf 
in our land appear to have been the first to 
realize the value of an industrial training 
in connection with the academic work. The 
value of such training is so manifest that there 
does not seem to the educator of the deaf to 
be two sides to the controversy. 


A carp from our old ship-mate, 
S. T. Walker, advises us that 
he has regained his old time 
form and embarked in the real- 
estate business in far-off Portland, Oregon. 
It is accompanied by a brochure of the beau- 
ties of the state of his adoption, which is the 
finest that has ever come uuder our notice. 
Its illustrations, many of them in the exact 
colors of nature, are particularly artistic, and 
there'll be few, upon reading it, who will not 
have a longing for one of those homes, among 
the beautiful scenes depicted, that brother 
Walker has for sale. 


In Other 
Walks 


THE proposition to have a 
To Know neat little badge or pin to in- 
Our Friends dicate the deaf and those in- 

terested in them, is not a bad 
one. With everybody of the ilk wearing 
one of these, the “children of silence” would 
seldom be “friendless and alone.” 


THERE were weird doings hereabout on 
Hallowe’en. 


Lillian Leaming had a whole new suit made 
for hallowe’en. 


Miss Wood spent Sunday visiting an aunt 
in Allentown. 


A pair of beautiful flags are among our 
recent acquisitions. 


The children figure that it is only eight 
weeks till Chritsmas. 


No one regrets more than we that the chest- 
nut crop is a failure. 


Mabel Zorn is already wondering what 
Santa Claus has in store for her. 


Mr. Lloyd’s Sunday evening lectures on 
Bible History are proving most interesting. 


Miss Whalen was among the very first to 
take a ride in the Bishop’s new automobile. 


Friday is “Baked Beans Day” and, as such, 
holds quite an important place in the calendar. 


Jemima Smith says she has the cutest little 
dog in all New Jersey. His name it Teddy. 


A handsome new overcoat has recently been 
added to the sum of Walter Hedden’s earthly 
joys. 

May Turner has just passed another birth- 
day. She thinks she is quite a young lady 
now. 


The decorations Monday evening were 
largely of autumn leaves, and were never so 
pretty. 


Gottfried Kreutler says that wood-work- 
ing is the most interesting thing in the world 
to him. 


The Woodward maple is still green, while 
nearly every other tree on the ground is al- 
most bare. 


The Rev. Dr. Dantzer was a most welcome 
visitor on Sunday evening, remaining over 
until Monday. 


Harriet Alexander has been added to the 
list of girl-monitors, and is doing finely in 
her new position. 


The cabinet which Edward Wegryzn is 
making is as nice a piece of work as you 
would wish to see. 


Don’t tell; but the mysterious box received 
by Freida Heuser, the other day, contained 
a masquerade suit. 


Our basket-ball expert, Carmine Pace, has 
just had a brief trip to the infirmary. Some- 
thing new for him. 


Thomas Titus Brown and Oreste Palmieri 
have recently been given benches in the wood- 
working department. ; 


Isaac Lowe is taking a post-graduate course 
in carpentering this year and is making fine 
progress in his work. 


The church supper at Bethany was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the monitors, all of whom 
were allowed to attend. 


A postal-card from Teatsche Elzinga from 
Siebert, Colorado, notifies us of her safe ar- 
tival in her new home. 
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The Rev. Mr. Sharp and Dr. Griffin are 
the only two clergymen in the state who un- 
derstand the sign-language. 


What do you think? One of our little girls 
cried because she could not have a new fancy 
dress for Hallowe’en. Oh, my! 


A hundred and fifty fine Underwood-Un- 
derwood views and three stereoscopes were 
added to our collection last week. 


It will make a great difference to the dusti- 
ness of our neighborhood when the asphalting 
of Chestnut avenue is completed. 


The promotions were made week before 
last and everybody is delighted to feel that 
they have moved onward and upward. 


We have a fine variety of trees on our 
grounds, and classes from the various public 
schools frequently come to study them., 


Col. Margerum sent us quite a package of 
copies of the photograph we had taken at the 
fair, and all the larger children got one. 


A couple of drawings.by Mark Thorn, re- 
cently received at the school, show that Mark 
is making rapid improvement in his art work. 


Anthony Zachman says that there is not a 
great deal of solid information in “Tom 
Sawyer” but that it is good enough for him. 


We wonder what the girls are going to do 
with all those beautiful autumn leaves they 
are gathering so carefully and stowing away. 


Mary Sommers received a letter from Grace 
Apgar last week. Grace is, at present, work- 
ing at dressmaking, away up in Connecticut. 


Whether at horticulture, painting, the lay- 
ing of linoleum or doing electriccal work, our 
gardener, Mr. Newcomb is equally at home. 


When the cry from the “sanctum” for local 
copy gets very loud, the upper classes turn 
in a special journal and Mr. Porter is ap- 
peased. 


Harriet Alexander is just beginning to ap- 
preciate the value of reading, and now spends 
much of her odd time among our books and 
magazines. 


October was prolific of birthdays, May Tur- 
ner, Ruth Ramshaw, Esther Woelper, and 
Charles Durling being among the especially 
remembered ones. 


The boys and girls are anxious to be photog- 
raphed in their masques and suits and Mr. 
Porter has promised them a sitting as soon as 
he has time. 


A basket-ball game with the ex-pupils is al- 
ready booked for Thanksgiving Day, and 
many other little preparations are being made 
for our entertainment. 


The brother of Sarah Hartman was thrice 
welcome on Sunday, bringing as he did, pack- 
ages for Mary Wingler and Adela Silberman, 
as well as for his sister. 


The talk of a government park at Washing- 
ton’s Crossing greatly interests us all. It 
would make a splendid place for a nature 
study run from our school. 


Rosie Hucker takes a great deal of pride 
in her sewing. She now thoroughly under- 
stands the machine, and her hand work is 
fast approaching that of the best. 


Our boys watch the work of asphalting 
Chestnut avenue by the hour, and it won't 
be long before they understand the process 
as well as any of the operations engaged on 
it. 
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We are all delighted to know that the “Half 
Moon” and “Clermont” will pass through 
Trenton next month. We are promised a 
half holiday, when they come. 


The question as to who deserves the credit 
for discovering the north-pole is still a burn- 
ing one among the pupils. Some go so far 
as to deny it to either of the claimants. 


Marion Bausmann and Lizzie Matthews 
collided in the yard the other day and now 
Lizzie who formerly had two pretty grey 
eyes, has one grey one and one black one. 


Samuel Eber and Isaac Lowe took a run 
up to Lambertville on the trolley, last Satur- 
day and came back with a glowing account 
of the pretty scenery along the way. 


Vallie Gunn’s only regret upon her mother’s 
birthday was the fact that the condition of 
her bank-account was not such as to warrant 
a present befitting the occasion. 


The children are already arranging their 
visits for the Christmas holidays. If all goes 
well these will begin on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, and continue the usual two weeks. 


The story of “Helen Keller’s Life” appeals 
greatly to Maude Thompson. She says that 
every boy and girl who labors under dis- 
advantages should read it and profit by it. 


There is a tremendous desire among our 
very little boys and girls to get into the in- 
dustrial classes. There is not room for all 
and the older ones have to be “served” first. 


Adela Silberman is most attentive in chapel 


-and has gotten very fond of reading, which 


facts, no doubt, account for her great im- 
provement in language and general informa- 
tion. 


Our main building faces nor’-by-nor’ west, 
and when the blasts come sweeping down 
from the now much-discovered North Pole, 
our front porch loses all its summer attrac- 
tions. 


A half dozen fine oak desks are in process 
of construction in the wood-working depart- 
ment. When they are finished every school- 
room that has not already a good desk, will 
be furnished with one. 


George Bedford’s fifteenth birthday was 
spent at home. The most enjoyable -feature 
of it was a party given him by his friends, 
nearly every one of whom brought him some 
pretty souvenir of the occasion. 


Our Superintendent took the Van Dyke 
run down the Great Egg Harbor, in a canoe, 
a few days ago. It is ten miles of the pret- 
tiest water-way in the world, and he says his 
only regret is that we were not all along. 


A little girl in a recent composition, writ- 
ing about the parade on Columbus Day, ex- 
presses surprise at seeing her cousins in a 
beautifully bedecked carriage in the proces- 
sion. She concludes by saying “I was jeal- 
ousy.”” 


Our new microscope will be one of the 
finest made. We will not tell you what it 
cost ; you might think us extravagant. Suffice 
it to say that we got a thirty-three per cent. 
discount, which made it very cheap, consider- 
ing its quality. 


James Hetzel spent a few days with us 
the latter part of the month. He thought 
of remaining to take a post-graduate course, 
but got here so late that this was out of the 
question. The pressure on our lists is so 
great as to make it impossible for us to hold 
places for those who do not return promptly. 


Oa st ie a a i aa 


By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


“ON EVERY TURF A TEAR”’ 


Walk slowly along, 
Singing your song, 
So tender, and sweet, and low : 
Loved ones must die, 
Ask them not why, 
Ye that would hurt them so. 
Passing away,— 
As flower from the spray, 
Color and life from the cheek; 
Soon, soon will the year 
Shed its bloom on his bier, 
And the tears of life’s dreams on our cheek. 


Men upon earth 
Bring us to birth 
Gently at evening or morn, 
When, as brother and lover, 
They greet one another 
And smile—then a loved one is born! 
But at each cruel word 
That is heard upon earth, 
Each deed of unkindness or hate, 
Some loved one must pass 
From the games on the grass 
And steal through the pearly Gate. 


Cradled in blisses, 
Yea, born of your kisses, 

Oh! ye lovers that meet by the*moon! 
They would not have cried 
With suffering and died 

If ye had not forgotten so soon! 
If ye only knew 
All the wrong you do 

By the thought that you harbored alone; 
The face wasted and white 
Through the terrible fight, 

And the heartin him cold as a stone! 


So bear him along, 
Keeping your song 
Tender, and sweet, and low: 
Loved ones must die, 
Ask them not why, 
Ye that would hurt them so. 
Passing away— 
Yes; passed away 
Color and life from the cheek, 
So soon has the year : 
Shed its bloom on his bier, 
And the tears of life’s dreams on our cheek! 


R. E. MAYNARD. 
Adapted from “The Flower af Old Japan.” 


ANY subscribers to the 
SILENT WorKER, who 
are members of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
and International Typographical Union and 
who also, perhaps, hold insurance certificates 
in one or another of the Old Line companies, 
etc.,. will find their cups overflowing with de- 
mands .en their worldly goods to fulfill the 
obligations imposed in order to keep the fires 
burning and themselves in good standing; the 
weekly and monthly regular holding out of the 
palms’ to receive will probably be a nuisance 
not thought of beforehand and arrearages 
multiplying are likely to discourage and dis- 
gust where ready cash is not available. Hence 
there will be retrenchment in one direction 
or another, as the cost of living is about 35 
er cent. in advance of the raise in wages. 
he promise of protection, a downward re- 
vision, and greater prosperity for the workers, 
all seems to be personal after all, and we are 
thankful that our tea and coffee can still be 
partaken of at meals. 

At the St. Joseph convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union last August, 
the report of the Mortuary Committee was 
adopted after much discussion, debate and 
amendment. Believing the deaf are greatly 
interested in this proposition, I give a con- 
densed statement of the committee’s report. 


Trades Union 
Insurance 
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The present mortuary benefit is $75.00 for 
which no assessment is levied. 


“After this interchange of views it became appar- 
ent that the committee was practically unanimous 
on two points, viz.: (1) That the proposed increase 
of mortuary benefit to a flat $1,000 would necessitate 
an increase of dues larger than the committee be- 
lieves would be acceptable to the membership. 
(2) That a graduated scale of benefit, fixed ac- 
cording to the length of continuous membership 
of the deceased member, was the best form in which 
to make the proposed increase, because it gave to 
continuous membership an ever-increasing value 
until a certain maximum was reached. 

Having arrived at these two conclusions as a basis 
for their further work, they took up the question 
of how much the dues ought to be raised, and after 
long discussion, they declared that an assessment 
of one-half of 1 per cent. on all earnings was not 
too burdensome an increase to be made at this time, 
and that such an assessment would produce an 
amount of revenue which would permit of the pay- 
ment of a substantial mortuary benefit. Basing 
their calculations upon the receipts of the pension 
fund from a similiar assessment, the committee 
reached the conclusion that such an income would 
with safety enable the International Typographical 
Union to assume the responsibility of paying to the 
families of deceased members amounts of mortuary 
benefits as follows: 

For membership of one year or less, $75. 

For a continuous*membership of more than one 
year and less than five years, $125. 

For a continuous membership of more than five 
years and less than ten years, $175. 

For a continuous membership of more than ten 
years and less than fifteen years, $275. 

For a continuous membership of more than fifteen 
years, $400. 


This proposition will be submitted to a re- 
ferendum vote of the entire 47,000 member- 
ship in February 1910. It is probable that so 
long as wages all over the country and in 
Canada are not uniform, the proposition will 
be defeated, for a man earning $28 a week 
will be paying 14 cents a week to the fund 
while a job hand earning $18 a week will be 
paying only 9 cents, and each receive the same 
mortuary benefit for equal number of years 
membership. 


AGAIN the season of the 

entertainments by the 
deaf and once more the read- 
ing notices (paid for or not) 
of lectures, readings, mock trials, etc., inter- 
spersed among the news columns 1s evident. 
The pestiferious press agent in extolling the 
reading of “If I Were King” states that 
the committee was moving heaven and earth 
to seat-all.the New York deai at the hall. 
Like Samson with his jaw bone of an ass 
and heaps upon heaps, this press agent seems 
imbued with the same spirit and weapon. 
We hope Pike’s Peak is still in position at its 
old stand ready for the 1910 crowd, and we 
await assurances from Mr. Veditz to the 
effect that the earth at least wasn’t moved so 
much out of plumb. As to the extent heaven 
was moved we must first get there to find out. 
It would be a calamity for the convention to 
travel to Lamarie, Colo., to eat pumpkin pie 
instead of climbing Pike’s Peak and bust in a 
miniature city. 


That Press 


Agent Again 


Taken It For Five Years 


I have taken it for five years. It is a tip-top 
magazine. You need not be anxious about my con- 
tinuing. 

With kindest regards and best wishes for your 
pros erity. 

E. B. Spracue. 

Keneas City, Kansas. 


woman shirk conspicuousness. 


A College Woman Replies to “Pansy” 


Dear Mapam :—I saw your article in the Smmenvr 
Worker, on the subject of a Ladies’ Auxiliary, and 
wish to write to you personally and give you my 
idea of such an organization and also reply to a 
question and a few remarks you made. 

First of all I wish to say that your idea of a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in connection with the N. A. D, 
is an excellent one. I agree with you that all deaf 
women whether or not they have been to College 
shall be admitted. The N. A. D. is open to all 
deaf men in America and the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
should be too. 

Now I wish to speak of the O. W. L. S. As 
you know, there have been sone talk among the 
Alumna of Gallaudet College of establishing an 
association of O. W. L. S. at the next meeting of 
the N. A. D. There has been very little about it 
in print for several reasons. 

I firmly believe that such an association will be 
organized. But it will be exclusively for College 
women—old members. It will exclude those who 
have been to College, but were not full fledged 
members. What the plans of the organization wiil 
be, I. cannot tell. Tho’ I think it’s chief aim will be 
to keep the members in touch with each other and 
the society at College. 

If a Ladies’ Auxiliary is organized, it will be 
entirely separated from that of the O. W. L. S. 
For you know the O. W. L. S. is a secret society— 
strictly secret. I know because I am a member. 

None of us have lost any of our interest in the 
society. We feel it is kind of sacred and do not 
appreciate criticisms from outside. May I ask you 
to hereafter address your plea to the college women 
alone and leave out the name of the O. W. L.-S. 

The O. W. L. S. is, and has for a long time, a 
college society and’ it is hard to think of it as any 
thing else. 

It is likely that the reunion of the college women 
in Colorado will result in the organizing of a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary as well as a National O. W. L. S. but the 
two will be entirely on separate bases. 

You asked why the college woman insisted on 
hiding her light under a bushel. I'll try to explain 
my view of that. In the first place few have any 
light (in the literary line) to show. So how else 
can they make themselves known. 

The average college woman on leaving college 
has at once engaged in some occupation and sooner 
or later married. Their work, no matter what it 
is, has kept them busy and they have little time for 
literary pursuits. No doubt a number of them have 
literary talents in greater or lesser degrees, but 
it has been put aside for their more necessary duties. 
College women are no less human than their other 
sisters. They love their homes and families, con- 
sequently putting such things first. A woman with 
a happy home scarcely cares to shine in public. I 
am not speaking from personal experience but I 
know from observation that it is a fact that most ail 
the college women who are literarily inclined havé 
married since leaving college. And they are wo- 
men who do not care for publicity. They shrink 
from making themselves conspicuous in the papers 
by taking up arguments. It is usually the woman 
with a comfortable income and no binding home 
ties that carry on all the literary work in the papers 

It is a fact that in all local circles the college wo- 
man takes the lead. She is always ready and will- 
ing to do her best to make things pleasant and 
profitable. You can see this in any of the papers 
for the deaf. Just pick out a report of some social 
function. Find the name of the leader, Then in- 
quire into her history. ‘Two to one she is a college 
woman. : 

The college woman is often criticized for what 
she does. The other women in the circle will com- 
plain that she gets the best of everything and that 
she is “butting-in,” and that she owns the whole 
show. This is one thing that makes the college 
Tt is the fear of 
causing discontent among her other sisters. It ‘is 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The National Federation 


distribute the power of government 

evenly among the mass of the deaf pub- 
lic, familiarize it with the control of such a 
power, and make its will supreme in the elec- 
tion. 

The second purpose is to control officials 
after they have been elected. 

The third purpose is to correct the obvious 
evils of the day. 

The fourth purpose is to frame certain 
lines of constructive legislation in the interests 
of the deaf. 

The fifth purpose is to quicken the deaf’s 
self-esteem and bring under one banner all 
the friends who believe in their welfare. 

You will observe that the Tilden Plan has 
certain features incorporated in it, that are 
known as Initiative, Referendum and Recall. 
I can best explain them by printing here news- 
paper clippings as illustrations. 

WHAT IS INITIATIVE ? 


INITIATIVE, n, the right or power to intro- 
duce a new measure or course of action, as 
in legislation; as the initiative in respect to 
revenue bills is in the House of Representa- 
tives—Webster Dictionary. 

ILLUSTRATION : 
(Editorial from a Newspaper.) 
A SURPRISE THAT MADE CONGRESS SIT UP. 


+ HE great purpose of the Federation is to 


There must have been a distinct jar in the capitol 
building at Washington the other day that made the 
conservative members sit up when the new state of 
Oklahoma offered through Representative Fulton, to 
engraft the principles of the initiative, the referen- 
dum and ‘the local recall upon the Constitution of 
the United States. One of the several bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Fulton provides that in the general 
elections for representatives or delegates in congress 
“the electors shall have the right to have printed 
on the ballot * * * and to exercise their judg- 
ment upon any political questions.” 

Requests for the submission of questions must be 
by petition to the President, and must be signed by 
the national chairman or secretary of some political 
party, or by a certain per cent. of the voters of any 
ten states. 

Mr. Fulton’s proposal took the form of a joint 
resolution for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States as follows: 

“Eight per cent of voters of not less than 15 of 
the states shall have the power to propose by petition 
any legislation, and 10 per cent of not less than 15 
of the states shall have the power to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and 5 per cent of not 
less than 15 of the states shall have the power to 
exercise the referendum by means of petitions.” 

Another measure proposed by Representative Ful- 
ton provides for the recall of public officials by an 
election to be held in obedience to a petition signed 
by one-third of the voters of any congressional dis- 
trict; the governor of the state in which the petition 
originates must then call an election within five 
days to determine whether the official complained of 
shall relinquish office, and to choose his successor 
in event of dismissal. 

No wonder that such a practical proposition for 
people’s rule nearly cracked the dome of the build- 
ing. , 

Another surprise, which is significant of the rising 
tide of democracy in this country, took place yester- 
day, when Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, introduced 
a bill providing for the election of United States 
senators by popular vote. 

Just think what an innovation it would be to have 
the United States senators elected by the people 
instead of by “the interests!” 


By ZENO 


WHAT IS REFEKéNDUM? 


REFERENDUM, n, the right to’ approve or 
reject by popular vote a measure passed up- 
on by a legislature —IlWebster Dictionary. 


ILLUSTRATION : 


(This clipping from a newspaper gives a 
good idea of what a referendum is. The 
newspaper was trying to ascertain whether 


The Tilden Plan in a Nutshell 


First—No State lines, that all organized societies 
of the deaf have the same rights of representation. 


Second—Nomination by societies through repres- 
entatives, that the deaf public may assist at the se- 
lection of such puplic servants as they deem worthy’ 


Third—Election of all officers by the people, that 
no branch of government shall feel itself far above 
the common deaf or for long removed from them. 


Fourth—The Recall, that the deaf public may dis- 
miss all public servants as have proved unworthy. 


Fifth—The Initiative, that the deaf public shall 
compel action upon such legislation as they deem 
desirable. 


Sixih—The Referendum, that the deaf public may 
accept or reject legislation as they deem desirable. 


Seventh—The Balance of Power in all depart_ 
ments of government, that no public servants shall 
by log rolling, compacts or other nefarious prac- 
tices, use “permissible politics” or barter the rights 
of the public for the perpetuation of a priveleged 
class. 


Eighth—No Remunerative Compensation, that 
ability shall be freely at the service of the public. 


Ninth—The ‘‘Public-must-know-us’”’ policy, that 
all the deaf shall participate equally in the benefit 
of an increasing knowledge about them among the 
hearing people. 


Tenth—local Sovereignty of the societies, that 
they may have a free rein to exercise rights that do 
not concern the Federation. 


Eleventh—iIndividual Taxation, that no society 
shall call upon to pay more than another, that no 
taxation shall be laid on the resources, assets, 
funds and property of any society, and the tax rate 
shall be made by the Congress at its regular meet_ 
ing for the actual needs of the Federation and no 
more. 


(For the above compactness of statement, I am 
indebted to the Hearst editors : ZENO) 


the women of a certain State wanted to vote, 
that is, the question was REFERRED to them.) 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM 
(Women only may vote.) 

I favor giving women the right to vote. 

NAME . 

RTI RG Sia Siaiey te ei es 


I oppose giving women the right to vote. 


NAME... 
ADDRESS |. 


‘ 


Woman's suffrage is a public question that, at 
present is compelling widespread attention in Eng- 
land and in the United States. The advocacy of 
woman's right to vote is no longer a fad. It is a 


crusade, and the crusaders are showing an astonish- 
ing vigor in fighting their battle and willingness to 
suffer for their faith. 

In California, while the State Legislature refused 
to consider the cause of the suffragists worthy of 
favorable legislation, the crusade is being carried 
forward, quietly but insistently. 

Woman's suffrage here, as in nearly every other 
State of the Union, is a question of live public in- 
terest demanding a settlement sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the persistence of its agitation. 

To what extent do the leaders of the suffrage 
movement represent their sex? 

To answer the question “The Examiner” will 
conduct a referendum. 

Women will have the right to vote during this 
referendum, and women only. By their ballots they 
can make plain whether a majority or minority 
of their sex favors suffrage for women. 

The voting should be done on the ballot which 
appears above, and which should be addressed to 
the Suffrage Referendum, “The Examiner.” 

To aid those women who have not already made 
up their minds on the suffrage question, “The Ex- 
aminer” daily will present articles on both sides 
of the question by prominent writers of both sexes. 
These articles are invited, and should not be longer 
than 300 words each. 


WHAT IS RECALL? 


RECALL, n, a calling back, a revocation.— 
Webster Dictionary. 


ILLUSTRATION : 
(Editorial from a Newspaper.) 


THE RECALL, A RIGHTFUL POWER OF THE PEOPLE 

The power to dismiss an official who does not 
satisfy the people is as important as the power to 
choose the candidate believed to be most satisfactory. 
That is why the Hearst papers have made the Re- 
call the second plank of their platform to preserve 
government by consent of the governed. 

The right of recall has received emphatic popular 
approval in California. It was first introduced by 
the people of Los Angeles, when they amended 
their charter six years ago. It has since been 
adopted by sixteen of the self-governing cities of 
California. The following table shows the progress 
of the Recall in California: 


City— Date. Percentage 
bs Angeles. ss oes win ae 1903 25 
PeRPRG Sea hay tn pet iaasceaie 1905 51 
PRION ee an & pinnate 1905 25 
San Benardino.............:. 1905 30 
m= RRS ro Rea on Tena Regret Re 1905 25 
Plaats 5s ie cee asa cee 1907 25 
Limi ORG eet ae 1907 40 
RIVECSUS oe Coniivauee cos 1907 25 
Gata Mores) oe ee oe 1907 25 
Sarita < Monica... 2. .5.525.. 1907 4 
VaR 5 ca oan as sees 1907 25 
San. Franciseos/.5 3s ss.aano 5 1907 30 
AINOBN 5 oe Sais snes Se es 1909 25 
ere rie na ee ee 1900 20 
PAN PRINS science rae in ea 1900 
Santa “Barbara: 26553045 ss. 1909 25 


One-third of the population of California has 
already adopted the principle. It is going into the 
new Chicago charter that is now being‘ prepared. 
And it is being advocated for the much misgov- 
erned city of New York. 

The Recall makes hard sledding for those pol- 
iticians who promise one thing before election and 
declare themselves for the opposite after they get 
in. But it is a good thing for the people.” 


An Instance of the Exercise of the Power 
of Recall by the People: 


(Edtorial from a Newspaper.) 


THE RECALL IN OREGON. 

Early in the spring, the voters of Junction City, 
Oregon, recalled their mayor by a vote of 4 to 1. 
More recently, all the officials of Estacada, Oregon, 
were recalled except the recorder. The reasons 
for the wholesale recall, as printed on the official 
ballot, were as follows: 

“First—They have conducted and managed the 
business affairs of the city in an unsatisfactory 
manner, diverting the different city funds and apply- 
ing them unlawfully to the payment of certain 
debts not in the class for which said fund was 
created. 

“Second—They have repudiated the city’s in- 
debtedness by their refusal to provide for and pay 
the interest on such bonds. 

“Third—They have and still continue to spend 
the city’s funds in a manner not approved of by 
your petitioners. 

“Fourth—By their acts and arbitrary manner 
they have involved the city in such a manner that 
your petitioners believe will involve the city in 
costly litigation.” 

The voters of Oregon cities, as well as of the 
counties and the state, have the power to attend 
to their own business as the majority may deem 
best. They do not have to waste time imploring 
those public servants to give them “good govern- 
ment.” If the servants of the people neglect their 
duties and iuggle with public money, the people 
have the power to recall them. Oregon voters, by 
their use of the initiative and referendum, have 
shown that “the rights of the people are safe with 
the people.” 

“Some day, in spite of the Southern Pacific 
political machine, ably assisted by leading Republi- 
can papers, the voters of California will follow 
in the footsteps of Oregon voters.”—San Francisco 
Star. 


The Instances of the growing popularity 
of the Principles of Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall. 

The Republicans, of Oakland, California, 
had in their platform an amendment to the 
City Charter, thiswise: 


“Believing that the people of Oakland should 
have in their hands the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall, by means of which the electors 
may compel legislation which they desire, veto legis- 
lation they do not desire, and rid themselves of city 
officials in whom they have lost confidence, we 
heartily and unreservedly indorse and recommend 
to the people of Oakland the adoption of the said 
and the other proposed amendments to the city 
charter, to be voted on March 5, which will safe- 
guard the rights of the people. And we pledge the 
nominees of this convention to the support of these 
amendments. 

“The present charter of the city of Oakland is 
admittedly not up to date as the fundamental law 
of a city of a quarter of a million people. The 
adoption of the proposed initiative, referendum 
and recall amendments to the present charter will, 
however, give the people right to add or subtract 
from the present charter as they may see fit.” 


Even Colorado Springs has this: 


“An important step in the direction of municipal 
progress and a business administration of civic 
affairs has been taken by the City of Colorado 
Springs, which has adopted a commission form of 
government under a charter which abolishes the 
ward system, initiative and referendum and places 
the recall, initiative and referendum and _ places 
ample restriction around the granting of franchises. 
The charter is probably the most liberal adopted 
by any American municipality, because of the fact 
that the Chicago Legislature gives cities a free rein 
in making their charters. Colorado Springs is the 
first Colorado city to adopt the commission plan 
of government although Pueblo and several other 
cities are now taking steps to that end.” 


Other newspaper comments showing how 
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the people may conserve their rights by hav- 
ing the initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call: 

My! What a shock Congressman Fulton, of the 
new state of Oklahoma, must have administered to 
the House of Representatives when he introduced 


bills providing for national initiative, referendum’ 


and recall! One can just see such “old timers” as 
“Uncle Joe” Cannon, Burton, of Ohio, Littlefield, 
of Maine, and Foss, of Illinois, gaping in open- 
eved astonishment that any member of the National 
Legislature, that said, “conservative, safe and sane 
bulwark of our liberties,” should should even think 
of introducing such “socialistic, anarchistic, com- 
munistic’ measures as those. The idea that the 
people, through the initiative and the referendum 
should have anything whatever to say about what 
legisaltion shall be passed by Congress must be 
shocking to the “representatives of the people” 
and the Senators of the United States. And Rep- 
resentative Fulton will soon find that both he and 
his measures are unpopular among men who are, 
by fiction of law, said to represent the people of 
States and Congressional Districts in Washington. 

The “interests,” the Harrimans and Rockefellers, 
are, of course, very much opposed to the “foolish- 


ness” of the initiative, the referendum and the re- _ 


call. For they realize that if the people could 
initiate legislation at Washington, many an act of 
Congress would be passed which would be in the 
interest of the people, and which, therefore, the 
Harrimans and the Rockefellers will be opposed 
to. Most anybody can think of some things that 
it would be well for Congress to pass, but which, 
as long as the “Interests” are so well represented 
at Washington, will not be passed. 

And then, too, there is the referendum. Suppose 
that, Congress has passed, as it has done, a meas- 
ure opposed to the interests of the people and 
the latter had the right to compel Congress to refer 
the matter to the people to decide whether or not 
the measure should become a law. My, how the 
“Interests” would shudder and talk about the “de- 
cadence of the Republic” and things like that! But 
is there any reason under heaven why the free 
people of a Republic like ours should not have, if 
they want it, the final say as to whether or not a law 
passed by their servants shall go upon the statue 
books. 

Suppose, too, that Congress refuses to pass some 
law that the people want passed. Why should not 
the people have the right, if they want it, to say 
to Congress, “Refer that matter to us!” And why 
should not Congress, if the people say it shall, take 
the back track and pass the law which they had 
previously refused to pass? The “Interests,’’ the 
Rockefellers and the WHarrimazus, ‘hold up their 
hands in holy horror and talk of “mob rule,” “so- 
cialism” and all that sort of thing at the very 
suggestion of the referendum, But that does not 
alter the fact that the people, if they have the right 
to elect their legislative representatives, should also 
have the right, if they want it, to instruct those 
representatives as to what laws should be passed 
or to negative any law that has been passed. 

And then there is the “Recall.” As it is now 
the “Interests,” the Harrimans and the Rockefellers, 
nominate our Governors, Legislators, Judges, Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and we elect them. Once 
elected, no matter how badly they misrepresent 
us there is no quick way in which we can get rid 
of them until their terms of office have expired. 
Why should this be? 
for instance, who before he has been in office six 
months, had demonstrated that he represents Harri- 
man and not the people who elected him—why should 
such a Governor continue to hold office for three 
years and a half, if the people do not want him to? 


? 


In a man’s own private business he “initiates’ 
the things he wants done—and they are done. His 
employes “refer” things to him to decide whether 
he wants them done or not. And if any of his 
employes do not suit him he “recalls” them. He 


could not conduct his business without the initiative, 


Why should a Governor - 


referendum and recall. How could he? He also 
has the direct “primary” in that he can employ 
whom he pleases. 

Is there any essential difference between a pri- 
vate business and the public business, except that 
the latter is greater than the former and that while 
one man, or two or three, are directly interested 
in the private business, everybody is directly and 
essentially interested in the public business. The 
public business is a business in which everybody has 
an interest and in which, therefore, everybody 
should have a direct voice. Why, therefore, as in 
a private business, should not those interested in 
it have the initiative, the referendum and the recall 
as well as the direct primary? 


What a luxury it would be to be able to “call 
down” a Legislature that passed and a Gover- 
nor who signed a law which the Railroad wanted 
and the people did not want! And how comfort- 
ing it would be to be able to make a legislature 
pass a law which the Railroad did not want and 
the people did! .How long would it be, under 
such circumstances, before there would be a law 
which would prohibit discriminating railroad rates 
and rebates? And what a real nice feeling it would 
give us if we knew that when a Governor, or a 
Legislator “got too gay” we could “recall” him and 
set him to looking for another job! 

And these same initiative, referendum and recall 
are working well, very well, in quite a number of 
cities in this country. They go all right in Los 
Angeles, Portland, Oregon, Calveston, Des Moines 
and a number of other places. The State of Oregon 
has them also on her statue books and would not 
be without them. And in the Webfoot State Gover- 
nor Chamberlain and United States Senator Bourne, 
whom Harriman hates very bitterly, were nom- 
inated, through the direct primary and re-elected, 
in spite of all that Harriman and the “Interests” 
could do to prevent it. If the initiative, referen- 
dum and recall work well in cities, big and little, 
and in one State, why would they not work well 
in all cities, all States, in the nation itself?” 


After having carefully read all the above, 
you will therefore understand that the defini- 
tion of Initiative, Referendum and Recall is 
briefly thus: 

INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM AND RECALL. 


“The initiative means that a law may be suggested 
by a certain percentage of citizens, after which it 
goes to the referendum, and if the law is favored 
by a majority of the voters it becomes effective. 
In other words, the initiative and referendum re- 
stores to municipalities the right of direct legislation, 
which New England towns have always enjoyed 
in their own meetings. 

“In certain cases the people may annul legislation 
of the City Council if it should prove to be in- 
jurious, extravagant or unwise. 

“The recall provides that if an official proves re- 
miss or corrupt he may be recalled from his position 
by vote of the people.” 


It is those measures that are found in the 
Tilden plan. Possessing such laws that are 
meant to vouchsafe the rights of the Ameri- 
can deaf, the plan should be adopted without 
hesitation. It is probable that we will never 
have an occasion to exercise the privilege of 
recalling an officer, but the Tilden plan makes - 
provisions for all possible conditions that may 
raise. 

In conclusion, I quote some thoughts of Dr. 
Bryce: 

“Such energy in seeking and trying remedies for 
the evils of government are, as Dr. Bryce says, 
most hopeful. A people that sits stolid under bur- 
densome conditions, and neither battles for better- 
ment nor is willing to try remedies when proposed, 
will never be of much assistance to civilization. 
It is to those people who have ideals of better things, 
and the enterprise and courage to seek them, that we 
must look for progress. EAS 


“ ‘Government is an experimental science,’ says — 


Dr. Bryce, and it is only by experiment and obser- 
vation of results that we can find what works well 
and what does not. The laws of human life are 
too intricate to be covered by a simple formula, or 
even by a complicated constitution. But step by step 
we shall go forward to new conditions that will 
further the well-being and happiness of mankind. 

“No doubt we shall make mistakes, but if we 
have keen observers to detect them, and men of en- 
terprise and courage to point the better way, we 
shall retrieve them. But in order to correct abuses, 
the people and not the special interests must rule.’ 

ZENO, 


State Homes vs. A National Home. 


[On account of errors appearing in this article 
in last issue, it is reprinted with proper corrections 
and additional matter on the subject—PurLisHER 
WorKER. | 


Eprror Sment Worker :—Regarding the question 
of State Homes vs. a National Home, may I say a 
few words? Having carefully read and considered 
the arguments on both sides, I am inclined to think 
that my friend, Mrs. Fischer, is right in favoring 
State Homes. 

The width of the United States, from sea to sea, 
is approximately 3,000 miles. How about people 
living on either coast if Omaha, Neb., or Council 
Bluffs, Ia., is chosen as the place for a National 
Home? It would be. well to think twice before 
sending an aged and infirm deaf-mute alone on a 
1,500-mile journey by rail, with no care, except such 
as he or she may get from busy and impatient train- 
men. Besides the nervous strain and fatigue of the 
long journey, there would be the added strain of 
acclimatization, 

Besides Mrs. Fischer’s arguments, which are per- 
fectly sound, there is another. The smaller homes 
would have more of the coziness and freedom which 
is the principal charm of a real home. In a large 
institution, with hundreds of inmates, the rules 
must necessarily be more numerous and_ strict, 
regardless of the fact that they may be extremely 
irksome in some cases. 

Of late there has been a growing tendency among 
thoughtful persons engaged in philanthropic work 
to substitute a real home for an institution, when- 
ever possible, and usually with good results. 

In those states where the number of dependent 
deaf is not large enough to warrant the expense 
of maintaining a separate Home, | suggest that the 
charitably inclined friends of such persons look 
around until they find a good home, or homes, 
where they may be placed as boarders. Very likely 
such homes may be found among the deaf them- 
selves. If the persons aided are able to contribute, 
in some slight degree, to their own support, by 
doing light work according to their ability, they 
should be encouraged to do so. 

Doubtless, a National Home would be better than 
nothing at all; but as compared with the smaller 
and more homelike State Homes, I agree with the 
opinion expressed by Theodore Roosevelt at the 
White House conference on the Care of Dependant 
Children last January. He said :— 

“Institutions have a great part to play, but the 
most important of all institutions is the home. 
[Applause.] And when we have to utilize an insti- 
tution as a substitute for a home it is well to make 
the unity of influence as small as possible, and that 
is to adopt the so-called cottage plan, so to, as 
nearly as may be, reproduce the conditions that 
make the home of such inestimable value.” 

It is true that he was speaking of children, but 
the foregoing remarks will apply with equal truth to 
the aged and infirm deaf. In any case, they contain 
food for thought for all who have under considera- 
tion the care of dependant persons, whether young 
or old. 

Just a few words more regarding the “cottage 
plan” :— 

There are many private families all over the 
country that would be willing and glad to take a 
deaf person to board for $5.00 a week, or less, 
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giving in return a clean, comfortable room, good, 
wholesome board, and perhaps laundry work beside. 
Five dollars a week is only $260 per year. As for 
clothing and incidentals, these could be supplied 
by friends. Of course, in some cases, when the 
person was so infirm as to require much care, the 
cost would be more, but there are many good, 
motherly women, trying hard to make both ends 
meet, who would gladly take even such a one for 
from seven to ten dollars a week, and be glad of 
the chance. On the other hand, some would be 
able to contribute more or less toward their own 
support, by light housework, or other services. 

Any case of dissatisfaction or ill-treatment could 
be quickly and quietly remedied by simply changing 
the boarding place, without the annoyance, expense 
and scandal of a _ public investigation. There 
would be no high-salaried superintendents, matrons, 
and other officers to pay, and the persons aided 
would be free from the stigma of confinement in 
a charitable institution. 

This plan is feasible only when the number of 
dependant persons is small enough to be easily 
looked after by those having the care of them. But 
whenever it can be put into practice, it generally 
gives the maximum of satisfaction to all concerned, 
with the minimum of expense to those who pay the 
bills. 

A. H. T. FisHer. 


Occupations for the Deaf; Some 
Hopeful “Pointers.” 


The inquiry in the Voice of the People column 
on Wednesday from Evanston calling for sugges- 
tions as to what a woman can do who is threatened 
with deafness and has her living to make has brought 
to attention an article in the Jilinois Medical Bul- 
letin for May, 1908. The article was written by 
Florance D. Reilly, of Chicago. Its title was “Oc- 
cupations for the Deaf.” 

“Investigation,” says the writer in this article, “re- 
veals a long list of vocations that the deaf can fol- 
low advantageously. A few can be enumerated here. 

“Millinery is an attractive line of employment, 
which is not altogether monopolized by women, 
for men engage in the constructive work as well 
as in designing, the better paid designers receiv- 
ing as’ high as $150 per week. The work should 
appeal to women especially as it offers a fertile 
field for the exercise of their artistic taste and ori- 
ginality. All who undertake the work are not en- 
dowed with the artistic temperament and individu- 
ality which are essential qualities for successful 
trimmers and designers. It is also true that one 
having the former qualities is not apt to be suc- 
cessful with the mechanical part, such as making 
frames and covering them and copying models. 
However, the last mentioned requires some taste 
and skill. Any portion of the work calls for the 
use of both brain and hands and requires no hear- 
ing when one has gained the knowledge. 

“Tailoring and dressmaking may be mentioned 
in the same class as millinery, and those undertak- 
ing either are as much in need of the artistic tem- 
perament. It is said that the greatest milliners and 
dressmakers of Paris began their careers as painters, 
and after being able to paint successful pictures 
turned their talents to the more remunerative work 
of designing hats and gowns. Any of the arts will 
prove enjoyable to one who is fortuante enough to 
be talented in that line. Painting, sculptoring, mo- 
deling, and illustrating are all satisfying to the 
artistic side of one’s nature, and are not dependent 
upon the hearing. A designer or draftsman may in 
time aspire to architecture if he has a partner to 
lcok after the business side of the work. 

“Photography is an engaging occupation for the 
deaf artist, though not especially lucrative. 

“Bookbinding is interesting and calls for close 
application, both mental and physical. Most of the 
muscles of the body are exercised in the use of 
a bindery equipment and in a way which requires 
delicate movement and muscular control, Close 
attention is paid to design and color, which are 
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important to the perfection of the finished book. 

“Literary work offers great possibilities, for the 
successful writer may gain both fame and wealth. 
And, I believe, there is no work so delightful to 
the deaf person as this life among books, for one 
must first be a good writer. The deaf who do not 
enjoy reading certainly have much to regret, for 
good reading gives one the broad view and concep- 
tion of life which is otherwise somewhat dwarfed 
by the enforced isolation. By living among books 
one can make a life for himself apart from the world 
a sort of dream life, as it were. A person with lit- 
erary ability is usually endowed with rich imagina- 
tive powers, which are a good asset for the deaf. 

“Inventing is a calling which ihe average person 
cannot consider, for lack of genius, which must be 
born, not bred. Thomas A. Edison is an illustrious 
example of the wonders which cin be accomplished 
by the deaf inventor. It is said that he considers 
his deafness a blessing, as, had his hearing been 
normal, he would have had to utilize much of his 
valuable time im listening to tLe talk of others, 
instead of concentrating his mind upon his work 
altogether. He refused the services of a prominent 
specialist, fearing that the treatment might be suc- 
cessful, saying that he would rather be deaf than 
to have to listen to a “lot of stuff” that he did not 
want to hear. 

“It may be well to mention here that a dentist — 
who is deaf is also at a decided advantage, as it 
must be unpleasant for the hearing dentist to have 
cries of ‘murder’ reach his ears from the suffering 
patient under his care. 

“Gardening and farming may be spoken of for the 
lover of nature. The out of door life is beneficial 
to the general health, and as the state of the ears 
depends somewhat upon the general condition this 
work therefore should be recommended. 

“Printing can be done fully as well by the deaf 
as by those who hear well. In fact, deafness con- 
tributes to the concentration of mind which is pro- 
motive of the best work of the printer. Whether 
one sets type in the old fashioned stick or by the 
modern linotype, deafness is no hinderance. Job 
printing, which affords a wide latitude for the ex- 
ercise of judgment and taste, can be carried on as 
well by the deaf as by the hearing. In fact, most of 
the work about a printing office, except that of the 
‘devil,’ is within the easy range of the deaf. More- 
over, the mind is enriched, incidentally, as one 
naturally learns truths and facts from the matter 
printed. 

“Other occupations possible for the deaf person 
are those of engravers, floral designers, painters, 
tinners, bakers, makers of candy, cigars, shoes, 
trunks, furniture, art glass, watches, jewelry, lace, 
and electric appliances. 

“Among other practicable lines may be mentioned 
such as bookkeepers, assayers, chemists, prescrip- 
tion clerks, and title examiners.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Progress in Cuba 


With the beginning of the present fiscal year the 
Republic of Cuba established a Bureau of Informa- 
tion, President Gomez appointing, Leon J. Canova. 
an American newspaper man who has resided in 
Cuba eleven years and has a wide acquaintance with 
the Island, as its director. 

Parties wishing information of any nature con- 
cerning Cuba can obtain same, free of charge, by 
writing to Leon J. Canova, U. and I. Bureau, (Uti- 
lity and Information Bureau,) Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Labor, Havana, Cuba. 


Good Wheat Yield 


J. S. Cox, of Belle Plaine, Kan., says he finished 
threshing a field of wheat that averaged 332 bushels 
per acre. The wheat is a variety of his own breed- 
ing and is called Cox's soft bearded wheat. He 
says it stands the drouth and cold weather and 
grows exceptionally well in poor soil. After six- 
teen years’ experience with this variety, he says he 
has not had a failure. 
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Combined Method for The Deaf 


IT IS PREFERRED TO THE ORAL SYSTEM WHICH LEAVES 
GRADUATES IN EXILE 


Noting a news article in The Oregonian of last 
Wednesday, on Superintendent Rigler’s acquisition 
of an oral teacher and believing the. information 
therein contained to be incorrect, | wish to correct 
the impression that would naturally be gained, es- 
pecially from the last paragraph, reading, “as the 
former hand and finger method is out of date.” 

It is difficult to discuss this subject intelligently 
in the space to which I wish to confine myself and 
to avoid a discussion which may appear academic. 
It will be admitted, however, that the end and aim 
of education is, or should be, to fit the child to 
take his place in the world and make his way 
therein—which result is accomplished most effectual- 
ly by what is known to instructors of the deaf as 
the “combined method,” using both the oral and 
sign methods. The sum of the accomplishment of 
the oral method is, unthinkingly, perhaps, sum- 
med up in the sentence of the article referred to: 
“The pupils are taught to utter sounds and also 
to understand lip movement, so they can speak 
quite rapidly.” 

On the other hand, the combined method turns 
out men and women of character, general intelli- 
gence, knowledge of human nature and affairs, so 
that they are enabled to hold easy and pleasant 
communication with other deaf of their locality, 
after finishing the standard high school course in 
practically the same time that it is accomplished 
by their hearing brothers. 

We, hearing people, absorb these attributes 
through all our years, not because we happened 
to use vocal language, but because parents and 
teachers and associates imparted them to us in sea- 
son and out of season without thought of the medi- 
um, but only of the substance. 

The oral method of communication and instruc- 
tion leaves its graduates a lonely exile on a border- 
land between his deaf fellows and his hearing 
brothers, with either of whom he communicates only 
in a forced, artificial way, if at all. The flow of 
personal influence, the stream of interpretation, the 
current of stimulus to higher thinking have been 
so obstructed, so habitually shaped into artificial 
forms to fit a linguistic Procrutsean process, so re- 
duced in quantity because of the shrinking from 
the strain involved on both sides, so lacking in 
the galvanic spontaneity of natural language, that 
the child—become a man—goes forth itno the world 
an artificial imitation of Aaron, who could “speak 
well,” but without a suggestion of Moses, who was 
wise in the wisdom of his time. Verbal language 
was like warm Summer sunshine to the majority 
of us, but to the deaf child it is for long years 
a pale-wintry light, beclouded often and misty with 
childish tears. 

It is not with the intention of criticism of Sup- 
erintendent Rigler that I have written this, nor 
with reflection upon the abilities of Miss Sullivan, 
but from the standpoint of nearly 30 years of the 
most intimate association with the deaf, part of 
which has been spent in teaching deaf children, 
from keen sympathy with them, that I feel that 
it is almost a crime that those in authority in local 
educational matters should not have consulted 
the opinion of the leaders in deaf education to-day. 
There they would have learned that the method 
which has already been installed here will make 
of its graduates only a dreary outcast on the shores 
of civilization, without hope and without ambition, 
unless perchance, school days over, they may gain 
some knowledge of the true language of the deaf 
from their fellows. 

I hope that these few words, so inadequate to ex- 
press the actual seriousness of the question, may in- 
fluence some parents of deaf children to send their 
dear ones to one of the many splendid state schools, 
instead of an oral day school, and know that they 
will graduate therefrom, ready to take and fill a 
place in the world, bright, happy and altogether 
cheerful—not a subject for the unthinking pity of 
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otherwise well-educated hearing people toward the 
“deef and dumb,” who speak of schools for the deaf 
as “asylums.” 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance of an article 
by Professor J. A. Tillinghast, of Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C., in phrasing parts of this letter. 
—R. B. Lloyd, Jr., in the Portland Oregonian. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


Well developed sense of humor is a blessing to its 
possessor. It lightens the burden of his cares, it 
enables him to pass cheerfully through life’s minor 
tribulations and to endure with equanimity the more 
serious troubles, as long as they fall short of being 
absolute misfortune. 

He that lacks this sense misses much of the enjoy- 
ment of life, even its lesser troubles weigh doubly 
upon him, and its severer trials dishearten him com- 
pletely. 

The element of humor is present in nearly all 
events and incidents that are not absolutely tragic. 


The deaf-mute, as a rule, are able to preceive and - 


enjoy it even when it is not conspicuously in evi- 
dence. Possession of this perceptive facutly ac- 
counts largely for the buoyancy of the deaf-mute 
spirit which never yet has failed to rise superior to 
adversity. He that can see something to smile at 
when prevailing conditions are conducive to de- 
Pression of spirit has at once a great advantage over 
those to whom everything seems to present only 
its serious aspect. 

It was the keen and ever active sense of humor 
of Abraham Lincoln that went far toward enabling 
him to bear up under the burden of the cares and 
responsibilities of the crucial time, whose central 
figure he was; which did much to keep his judgment 
clear and his mental faculties acute to solve the dif- 
ficult problems that came before him. 

But even among deaf-mutes there are some who 
are unfortunely incapable of perceiving the humor 
of anything. To their perceptive faculties every- 
thing that comes to their notice is plain, flat fact. 
Their views lack perspective. Events, incidents, 
unless they are essentially ludicrous, have only a 
serious aspect for them. Words convey only their 
exact meaning. The humor that is just a little be- 
neath the surface of things is to them as if it were 
not. Sometimes even jokes have to be labeled, dia- 
grammed, explained, to prevent such persons to 
mistake them for sober earnest. 

The deaf-mutes who are deficent in this respect 
are not to be blamed. ‘They cannot help their short- 
coming. They are so constituted. There should 
be sympathy for them. 

The following gem is from Judge: 

A physician at a recent meeting of the College 
of Physicians, in Philadelphia, told a story illus- 
trating the witty comprehension of a patient of Irish 
nativity. The physician declared that one of his 
patients, an Irishman, could not understand why, if 
one of his arms refused to perform its usual func- 
tions, the other should remain mormal. 

“It is the balancing power of nature,” explained 
the physican. “If a man is blind in one eye, nature 
generally provides additional strength for the re- 
maining eye. When deafness is discovered in one 
ear, the hearing of the other ear becomes unusually 
acute.” 

“Now that you mention it, Oi belave ‘tis so,” said 
the patient. 
other leg is generally longer.” 

Mr. Fred H. King, of Binghamton, N. Y., referred 
to in some of the deaf prints as the “distinguished 
writer and shoe-maker” had been making some fresh 
distinction for himself by making fun of yours truly. 

In a recent issue of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, 
Mr. King delivers himself of the following story :— 

“Mr, Fred Lloyd, of Sidney, N. Y., went for a 
spin in an automobile, after being acquainted with 
the machine. Happening to stop at a young and 
stylish young lady’s house, he invited her to ride 
in the automobile. She had a veil over her face 
and (whether hearing or deaf, he won't tell). After 
one or two hours’ pleasant riding, they came back 


“Whin a mon has wan short leg th’ - 


to the lady's house and he tried to take the veil off, 
found she was a negress. Much to his disgust, 
he turned and wheeled to his house cast down. Oh, 
horrible disappointment!” 

All of which, it may be said on the staft, is pure 
joke. 

lf Mr. King permits himself to become the author 
of many more such stories as the above he will 
have become distinguished not only as a writer and 
shoemaker but as the world’s champion “funniest” 
man. 

Of course, a man of genius (?)—and such a man 
Mr. King is said to be—can go to work and imagine 
any old thing, but Mr. King should get acquainted 
with his own colored neighbors before he writes 
another article for the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

The Utica, N. Y., Saturday Globe, of September 
II, gives the following: 

“A most pleasant surprise was that tendered 
Frank Lee, a well-known resident of this city, on 
Staurday evening last. The occasion was Mr. Lee’s 
birthday, and a large number of his friends gathered 
at his pleasant home, 34 York street, to remind him 
of the date and to help him celebrate the event. 
Although taken completely by surprise, Mr. Lee 
proved equal to the occasion, and both he and Mrs. 
Lee entertained their callers royally. Various games 
were enjoyed and a luncheon served. His guests 
presented Mr. Lee with a handsome clock and a 
number of other presents, among which were a 
mission rocker and a pair of gold cuff links. A 
most enjoyable evening was spent by all present.” 

The Reverend Thomas B. Gregory wrote the 
following well-merited tribute to Miss Anne Mans- 
field Sullivan :— 

“Tn thinking over the names that may be worthy 
a place in the Hall of Fame, let us not overlook 
that of Anne Mansfield Sullivan. 

“Tt is to the skill, patience and love of Miss Sulli- 
van that we are indebted for that greatest of human 
miracles—Helen Keller. 

“In the heart of the Great Pyramid is the room 
known as the ‘King’s Chamber.’ Above, below, 
and around about this chamber are millions of tons 
of masonary. No ray of light, save that temporarily 
falling from the tourist’s torch, has ever entered 
it. No sound from the living world without has 
ever found its way therein. Darkness and silence, 
silence and darkness, absolute, unbroken, awful, 
reign in that old ‘King’s Chamber’ in the heart 
of the Great Pyramid! 

“Try to think of that darkness, try to realize in 
thought that silence, and you will have some sort 
of idea of the world in which Helen Keller was 
when Miss Sullivan took her by the hand and gave 
her the first thrill of the amazing resurrection to be! 
There was a little girl of seven, totally blind and 
deaf from her eighteenth month; and there was the 
young woman, resolved, if infinite love and patience 
did not fail, to draw the little one’s soul out until 
it should touch the light, and the music, and the 
beauty of the world, and be glad along with those 
who could see and hear! 

“Tt was a tremendous task to set one’s self to. 
Mighty did the teacher love her little pupil—and 
love ‘believeth all things, endureth all things’—but 
how was she to get at the imprisoned soul in the 
darkness and silence? 

“But she did get at it—through the sense of touch 
alone, through the mysterious brain of the finger 
tips—and to-day Helen Keller is the standing psy- 
chological marvel of the age, if not of all ages. 

“The dumb lips now speak, and although the 
teacher could not bring to her pupil’s darkened eyes 
the light of the sun, she has filled her mind with 
intellectual light, the light which was never yet 
on ‘land or sea'—the light of thought, of know- 
ledge and of human comradeship. 

“For eighteen years this marvelous teacher has 
stood to her task, patiently, lovingly; never falter- 
ing, never losing heart, never abating a jot or tittle 
of her faith and hope, and to-day the little girl, 
now a woman of twenty-five, beautiful, charming 
of manner, bewitching in her personality, in mental 

(Continued on page 38) 


By R. B. Lloyd, M. A. 
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Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, director general of the Brazil- 
jan sanitary service, announced recently that the 
microbe of smallpox has been discovered during 
bateriological researches at the Oswaldo Cruz In- 
stitute. 


A policeman in Philadelphia had a bottle of 
nitro-glycerine to dispose of and was at a loss 
what to do with it. A manufacturer of the ex- 
plosive advised him to pour it on a piece of paper 
covered with sawdust and set it on fire. He follow- 
ed the advise safely, for the paper burned without 
any explosion and with only an ordinary flame. 


The business of a well-known firm of opticians 
in England consists largely in the manufacture of 
spectacles for horses. The object of the spectacles 
is to produce high stepping. To the horse that 
wears them the ground seems tu be raised and he 
steps to be raised and he steps high as if he were 
going up a steep hill or stepping over an obstacle. 


The rat is the worst mammalian pest known to 
man. Its depredations throughout the world result 
in losses amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. But these losses, great as they are, 
are of less importance than the fact that rats carry 
from house to house and from seaport to seaport 
the germs of the dreaded plague. 


In explaining subtraction to our pupils, we tell 
them that the things must be of the same denom- 
ination, for instance, we cannot take two cents 
from five apples, nor six cats from nine dogs Yet, 
it is often possible to take five cents from one 
pocket or ten apples from five trees. A reform in 
the meaning of words is as much needed as a 
reform in spelling. 


The whale is the longest-lived of all animals, 
his age being often from 800 to 1000 years. The tor- 
toise comes next with an age limit of 100 to 200 
years. The elephant, camel, eagle and crocodile are 
each credited with 100 years and upward. Tigers, 
leopards, jaguars and hyenas usually live for twenty- 
five years in confinement, and probably much longer 
in the wilderness. Swans, parrots and ravens live 
for 200 years. Hawks live thirty years; geese, 
and rabbits, about seven. 


During the Hudson-Fulton celebration in New 
York city, the pupils of the Washington Heights 
Institution had a most unusual advantage in view- 
ing the great water pageants. The location of the 
Institution gives a clear view vf the Hudson in 
both directions for miles, and the great vessels of 
war ranged along the river for the Half Moon and 
the Clermont to sail between, followed by hundreds 
of other vessels of every kind, were in full view 
from the windows and grounds of the Fanwood 
school. 


Thirty deaf men took part in the parade of work- 
ing men at Seattle, on Labor Day. They bore ban- 
ners bearing such inscriptions as “Silence is Golden,” 
“We Can't Hear, But We Can Work,” and “We 
Work but Don’t Talk.” They attracted much at- 
tention and applause. Their formation and march- 
ing was fine. The deaf workers in other large 
cities would do well to imitate their fellows in 
Seattle by marching by themselves in such parades, 
with appropriate banners, instead of with their res- 
pective shops where they are completely lost sight 
of in the throng of hearing men. 
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Dr. Cook, in his narrative of his trip to the pole, 
tells how he and his men used amber colored glasses 
made from the glass of his photographic supplies 
and found them far superior to any other kind. 
They not only screened the eyes from the oppressive 
dazzle of the sun, but enabled the eyes to see distant 
objects more distinctly than through field glasses. 


A farmer, near Fort Morgan, Colorado, took 
compassion on a herd of fourteen antelope and 
fed them last winter. When warm weather came 
the antelope refused to leave and browsed on his 
wheat. The farmer loved the gentle animals, but 
they became so bold and ate so much of his grow- 
ing crops that he set his dogs on them, but the 
bucks drove the dogs away. The farmer did not 
wish to shoot the antelope, and applied to the game 
and fish commissioner for relief. The commissioner 
has directed one of his. assistants to drive the ante- 
lopes out on the prairie if he can—Minnesota Com- 
panion. 


Faces have an influence that words can never 
have. The eyes, the brow, the lines of the whole 
visage, speak out as the tongue can never speak. 
The face is not merely physical; it changes inevita- 
bly as the inner man changes. Hard thoughts, evil 
desires, selfish ambitions, show through the counten- 
ance as in no other way. And the influence of these 
inner thoughts and purposes of ours is felt by those 
who merely look at us. It is not enough that we 
should have a care about our words and deeds as 
lighted from within, should speak forth a clean, 
wholesome message to all who look us in the eyes.— 
Great Thoughts. 


A few years ago a noted economic statistician 
startled the country by the mere question as to 
what would be likely to happen if all the house- 
wives of the country were simultaneously to go on 
strike. There have been some pretty serious labor 
eruptions in this country, and they were the cause 
of a great deal of distress; but the most serious 
strike that has occurred would be as nothing com- 
pared to the distress and hardship that would en- 
sure should all the housewives stop cooking and 
mending and sweeping and their other household 
occupations. Most wives are worth a great deal 
more than they are getting, no matter what that 
may be. 


In Paris, the fear of horses for automobiles was 
overcome by letting the horse lick a handful of salt 
from the tail of the automobiles. That was a great 
deal more sensible than whipping the horse. Fear 
in a horse is just as real as it is in a boy or man. 
Often it can be overcome by talking to the horse in 
low, soothing tones. To yell at the horse is only to 
increase the fear. 

The late Benjamin Ware, ex-president of the 
Essex County, Mass., Agricultural Society, said, 
“None of my horses are afraid of the bicycle, elec- 
tric car, steam-roller, or automobile, nor were they 
the first time they saw them with me as driver.” 
Mr. Ware explained that he stopped and talked with 
his horses, telling them that he would take care of 
them, and they had confidence in him—Junior C. 
E. World. 


A writer in London Circle relates an incident 
which throws light on the puzzling question as to 
how a great many pins disappear. 

“JT was present some years ago,” he says, “when 
Professor Pepper at the Polytechnic prefaced his 
lecture by saying he thought he had it in his power 
to clear away a little of the mystery which hung 
over the fate of lost pins, and he bade his atten- 
dants bring in a coil about two yards long and the 
size round of a man’s body, which was placed on 
the table before us. We could not believe our 
eyes—it was one thick mass of thousands and thou- 
sands and thousands of pins wedged together so 
tightly that not one could be removed. 

This coil had been taken out of a large sewage 
drain in the Midlands while some repairs were being 
effected and made necessary by its being blocked 
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up by the collection of pins such as we saw before 
us. 

There seemed no_ possibility of separating this 
wonderful mass till the professor applied electricity, 
when it immediately fell to pieces. 


What was probably the most novel dimner ever 
ptepared in Europe was recently served to a party 
of scientists in St. Petersburg. 

The principal meat course consisted of steaks cut 
from a mammoth which had remained frozen in the 
icy wastes of Siberia for 20,000 years. The bread 
was made from wheat found in the pyramids of 
Egypt. The wine came from earthen jars discover- 
ed in the ruins of ancient Corinth. 

The table linen and the dishes were as old as 
much of the food itself. The table cloths were 
made of fine Egyptian linen taken from the tomb 
of one of the daughters of Pharaoh—perhaps from 
the same daughter who rescued Moses from the 
bulrushes. 

The knives were of stone and the forks of bone. 
They belong to the earliest period of man’s exist- 
ence, having been found in the Kjoken mounds in 
Denmark. The clay cups and dishes were equally 
old, coming from the “brothérs Simja and Hoams” 
of ancient Neanderthal. 

The host at this remarkable banquet was Prof. 
Otto Herz, a member of the Imperial Russian 
Academy of Science, who, when the steaks of mam- 
moth were served, said: 

“Quietly munching the grass on the top of the 
Brjudi mountains by the Beresaw river, in farther 
Siberia, the immense beast had suddenly been over- 
whelmed by the deluge some 20,000 years ago. The 
great body had been thrown into a deep opening 
and surrounded by falling stones and earth, and ail 
covered with water, which later froze solid. Here 
it had remained until August, 1900, when, through 
sonie disturbance of the earth it was left uncovered. 
M. Witte, of the Imperial Russian administration, 
was advised of the remarkable find of the mammoth, 
and the Government at once directed me to proceed 
to Siberia fot the purpose of recovering the animal.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


Who Invented Italics? 


A reader of the Journal asks us who invented 
italic characters for printing and about what year. 
The information may interest others, so we answer 
his query here. 

Italics were invented, or rather, designed, by 
Aldus Manutius, a celebrated Venetian printer, who 
first employed the new style of letter in an edition 
of Virgil in 1501. The imitation of script, neat yet 
decorative, became so popular that Manutius dedi- 
cated it to his native country, Italy, whence it became 
to be known as Italian, or, more correctly, italic. 

Italy has always been the mother of arts and 
sciences. In the early days of civilization emissaries 
from her shores carried the first elements of edu- 
cation to all the world. To-day she has seventeen 
or eighteen national universities, fifteen art schools 
of international repute and a large number of tech- 
nical and practical institutions for the teaching of 
all brauches of science. 

Besides her great contributions to the liberal arts 
and sciences, Italy was the first great poineer in 
banking, six hundred years ago. The world owes 
to the Medici, the Bradi, the Acciajuoli, Periuzzi 
and Pitti the commerical systems that obtain to-day 
in slightly altered forms between all our trading 
nations. The name of Mazzini is known and res- 
pected wherever men of advanced thought fore- 
gather. 

There are many things italic besides letters, and 
the world’s debt to Italy is beyond measurement in 
words or figures—Chicago Journal. 


Valuable Attention Yo His Library 


THE Worker is a valuable addition to my lib- 
rary. 
F. A. Jonnson, 
Cuicaco, Inn. 
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State’s Mute Ward Like Helen Keller 
(Continued from page 27.) 


tun. Whereupon the child broke from her and 
started across the room and fell against a_ chair. 
The matron did similarly with the words walk and 
fall. At the word “fall” the child lay upon. the 
floor. 

Miss Bliss said that when Kathryne shall have 
become able to read the lip motion she will be well 
along with her education, and will be able to carry 
on some sort of conversation, herself using the 
fingers to spell out the words. 

WRITES LETIER TO PARENTS. 

In writing she will be taught the Braille alphabet, 
which all blind people use, this being a system of 
raised leters resembling pin pricks. She has learn- 
ed enough already to be able to spell several simple 
words by punching holes with a pin through a 
paper. She wrote to her parents the other day by 
this method, the “letter” reading: 

“Am well. Love papa, love mamma.” 

That curious letter mailed at once to the 
child's parents, Mr. and Mrs, William Frick, at 
Harrisburg, and the institute authorities say that 
they were as proud as‘though Kathryne had taken 


was 


a college degree. 

Miss Bliss was questioned about Kathryne’s in- 
telligence and that of the She 
said that she has 520 pupils under her care, and 
that unquestionably they, as a class, are no more 


mutes generally. 


apt or intelligent than children possessing all their 
faculties. 
MUTES NOT BRIGHT. 
She explained their apparent brightness by saying 
that they were so thoroughly trained to use the 


EXCEPTION ALLY 


avenues of learning that they possess that the result 
is deceiving. In other words, attributed 
afflicted pupils’ good showing to especial training, 
which, if other children enjoyed it, she said, would 
tremendously enhance their intellects. 

*Do you think Kathryne will ever become a Helen 
Keller?” she was asked. 

“Decidedly there is only one Helen Keller in the 
world,” she replied. “I consider ser to be the most 
marvelous woman living. Kathryne-is a very bright 
child, and she will be taught to read and write and 
thus make her life worth while; yet Helen Keller 


she her 


is a genius.” 

A curious fact is this, that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania makes no provision for deaf, dumb and blind 
persons. For the deaf and dumb there are homes, 
and also homes for the blind, but when little Kath- 
ryne’s condition was brought to the notice of the 
authorities, Governor Stuart signed a special Legis- 
lative bill setting aside $2000 for the child’s main- 
tenance and instruction. —Public Ledger. 


A College Woman Replies to “Pansy” 
(Continued from page 32) 
not the lack of courage. You will 


lacking in that. But get a crowd of them together 
(as they will be at Colorado) ind see what they 


never find her 


can do. They will do anything. Tho’ they will 
not advertize it in the papers. 

I, for one, am in for the Ladies’ Auxiliary. But 
do not care to enter into public discussions. Nor 


do I care to have my name in print. I am looking 
I hope to meet you there, for it will be the place 
forward to attending the Convention in Colorado. 
where you can do the most towards realizing your 
dream. I hope you will meet and learn to know 
a number of college women personally, and ‘tiuen 
. perhaps you will understand whar I have been try- 
ing to explain. 

Wishing you success in your undertaking, 

I am sincerely yours, 
[Miss] Witim Kriicore. 
ScHoo, For DEAF, PARKVILLE, MARYLAND, October 


21, 1909. 


Publisher’s Note 


For the loan of the cut on first page we are in- 
debted to the Ohio Chronicle. 
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Sidney, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 36) 


touch with art, science, history and philosophy, and 
with all that is going on around her in the living 
present, is her blessed reward. 

Among the candidates for the Hall of Fame are 
statesmen, politicians, historians, jurists, warriors, 
scientists and millionaires, but I know of nothing 
that any of these great ones have done that was 
more wonderful than is that resurrection of Helen 
Keller. 

In breaking the awful quarantine by which Helen's 
mind was isolated from the world, and in leading 
that mind out until it came in contact with nature 
and humanity, to be alive once more, once more to 
rejoice in its fellowship with other minds, is cer- 
tainly as great an achievement as | know anything 
about. 

Simply as an achievement it is marvellous, more 
wonderful than anything that poet, historian, war- 
statesman ever did; but more marvellous 
still it is in spirit and results. 


rior or 


it was a pure love of labor—the heart of the 
teacher calling out into the silence and darkness 
unto the other heart which it wanted to answer it. 

And when the heart in the silence and darkness 
heard the calling cry, and heard it again and again, 
until at last the silence was full of song and the 
darkness of light, how happy it was. 

Love had found it, and it was supremely happy. 

By all means let the name of Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan be inscribed on one of the panels in the 
Hall of Fame. 

The odorless onion is said to have arrived. Now 
we hope our friend, Mr. Alexander Pach, will in- 
vent the cloveless jag. 

FrepERICK T. Lioyp. 


New Jersey 


Market—Mrs. Joseph H. spent 
a week in Trenton, last October, visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Kocher. She was accompanied by her eldest 
son, Claude, and his fiance. They took in the Inter- 
State Fair before returning home. 

Mr. Henry A. Heller, of Lambertville, spent a 
few days, visiting his sister, Mr. Joe H. Penrose 


Penrose 


\ew 


and her family recently. 

Dr. Thomas W. Penrose, a nephew of the Pen- 
roses of this place and of Lizzie A. P. Heller, of 
Elizabeth, was recently married to Miss Esther M. 
Eastburn, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Penrose is only twenty-nine years old. He 
graduated from the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy in 1901 and from the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege in 1905. He was formerly a member of the 
Second City Troop. In the Spanish-American war 
he served with distinction as corporal in Company 
H., Second Regiment. Recently Dr. Penrose re- 
ceived a Government appointment in the Medical 
Reserve Corps and has been ordered to the barracks 


at Plattsburgh, N. Y., where with his bride he will 


make his home. 

Trenton—Miss Grace Apgar has been in Stam- 
ford, Conn., since the 26th of September, the guest 
of Miss Caroline Johnson, an old schoolmate, whom 
she has not seen for years. 

Marvin Hunt spends two evenings a week learn- 
ing to operate the linotype, with considerable suc- 
He has already reached the 3000 em-mark 
which is a good indication that he will soon qualify 
for a position. 

After being laid off from work the greater part 
of the summer, Miles Sweeney has been called back 
on his old job in a job printing office not far from 
his home. 


cess. 


Position Wanted 


A deaf woman desires position m a school for 
the deaf as athletic.coach and director of physical 
training for Girls. 

Address (Miss) 
Co., New Jersey. 


Alice Leary, Hobokus, Bergen 


The 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 


Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - - © 10,15 and 25 cents 
__ = = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


KEITH ann PROCTOR’S THEATERS 


Directory oF THEATERS: 

Fifth Avenue—Broadway and 28th Street. 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street—Mov- 
ing Pictures. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue—Moving Pictures. 

Harlem Opera House—t25th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. 

Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 


All Star 
Two Big Concerts 


B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 


AMERICA’S LEADING VAUDEVILLE HOUSES 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly — 
Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to-send a dollar bill | 


will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 


25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business” 
methods, the more you learn 
‘of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


RAL LD 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Hardware Grates 


Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 
Plumbers 
Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 
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John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILTLERS 


* 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 


SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Burry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time's destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. Trousers sf -top and eut werner 
it’s all here. 


ATHLETIC UN DERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
— Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
oes : 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J 


| Sa THE :_- NEW JERSEY 

State 
3Normal and Model 
| Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 
The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 
J. M. GREEN. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DaLe DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BIncGHAM WooDWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Won. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. McCuTcHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JoHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT, 
FREDERICK F. GUILD WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
jJaMEs L.. Hays T. O’Conor SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wm. R. BARRICELO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
STEPHEN J. HORGAN 


Officers of The Board. 


EDWARD RUSS 


JAMES L, HAYS....--.-:s20+eeeeeeees President 
EDWARD RUSS.....+.----++-0008: Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER.......+-+++5+55- Secretary 
HENRY J. WEST... 262 --ceeee cs eecees Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. : 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


out. 


writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 


Miss Mary D. Titson 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......... ..... Superintendent 

THOMAS 3. SIAR «ons cece s cn cate ee seid Steward 

The MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS............. .... Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP......-.s.4..- -Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS....... Supervisor of Girls 

These certificates are ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... ...-. Attending Physician 
MILES D. WAGNER, D-D‘S........-......-.--.. Dentist 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............... Oculist 

CLARA: S. “TINDALL, 2225s ccna e an ess eweee Nurse 

RON. “ORAM T occ row ce essaes esses Secretary 

Academic Department. 
Superintendent. ROWLAND B. LLoyp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP 
Miss Mary R. Woop 


Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
Miss HELEN C, VAIL 


GEORGE B. LLOYD 
Miss ELIZABETH HALL 


Miss MARIE L,, DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER { Kindergarten 


(and Drawing 


GEORGE S. PORTER.........- Printing and Engraving 
J. 1. JOHNSON... oor eye esac Wood-working 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON. ...... 2020s 0.0005 Shoemaking 
MISS BERTHA BILBERE. 2. 5.00 sc twescec es sacs Sewing 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant 
aad Millinery and 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON....... | Embroidery 


a lig.is oa cnee vw aeetows Shee Physical Director 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyriants &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and o_o may 
‘quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention {s probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confident! Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely {llustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 8 
year: four months, $l. Soild by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cp,2¢*8rod~ey, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we | 
ean’t say so many good things about them. | 
Come and see them. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


‘The Silent Success 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States :: : 


NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


Send all subscriptions and communications 
to 


A. 0. STEIDEMANN, 


4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
j 


|\DO YOU KNOW | 


PO TT Ea 
Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


College Caps, &c. 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey History, 


and Genealogy a Specialty | 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


'TRAVER’S 


BOOK STORE, 
1408 S. BROAD ST 


Che « Deat-Itvutes’ e Register 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
a wide extent 
Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 

wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests of the deaf or calculated 

to benefit them in any way. :: : 
Subscription price only Fifty Cents a 


deaf from 
territory. 


Sample copies free 


Che Deal-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


School and 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Ideal Pen 


“The Capital’ --$1.00-- Pen | 


We are agents for the 


Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c) 
With Envelopes to Match 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


‘Nurserymen, #& & & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts.., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


of 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 
| Dealer in 
Year| Fish, Game and Oysters 


35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

| AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


‘Samuel Heath Company 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems | - 


Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 


15 N. Warren Street, 


Go —_ =~ : 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


_ x29 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


Trenton N, J 


